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DR. GEORGE M. McCLURE OBSERVES 
I00TH BIRTHDAY SEPTEMBER 18 


On September 18, Dr. George M. McClure observed his 
100th birthday in a quiet family gathering at Danville, Ken¬ 
tucky. Plans for a formal reception were abandoned due to 
Dr. McClure's condition which has confined him to his hospital 
bed and wheelchair for the past several months. It was the 
ditor's privilege to call upon Dr. McClure on August 22 and 
to have a lengthy chat with him. Dr. McClure's ambition for 
many years has been to reach the century mark, and THE 
SILENT WORKER congratulates him upon his attainment of 
this goal. 


VOLUME 14 OF THE SILENT WORKER BEGINS 

The September issue of THE SILENT WORKER, to our 
intense gratification, begins Volume 14. There have been 
times when we wondered if the magazine would survive to 
complete each succeeding volume. We begin Volume 14 with 
renewed enthusiasm. Since the latest move—to Lewiston, 
Idaho,—many changes have been made in the format. More 
and more pictures have been published. 

A circulation campaign is now in progress to obtain more 
subscriptions to our magazine. Quite a few agents are being 
lined up by Don G. Pettingill, our promotion manager, who 
also publishes the SILENT WORKER. 

At the same time we are striving, as never before, to 
broaden the SILENT WORKER'S coverage. We renew our 
appeal for contributions of all sorts. PICTURES are what we 
need most right now. Send them in. Provide sufficient infor¬ 
mation for captioning. If their return is desired, write names 
and addresses on the backs. 

While feature-length stories are most sought, we need 
short news items for each issue. We stand ready to print 
resumes of state conventions and announcements of coming 
events. We want listings of sports attractions and results in 
brief. While newspaper clippings about deaf persons can 
usually be rewritten, we cannot reproduce the illustrations ac¬ 
companying them and therefore request that senders make 
every effort to obtain and send the original photographs. 

One of the chief reasons we don't receive more pictures— 
at least to our way of thinking—is that readers feel that it is 
necessary to write a story to go with their pictures. That is 
not the case. The pictures themselves tell most of the story. 
Simple identification for captioning purposes completes the 
story. 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

Here we turn into the driveway to the OLD MILL POND VILLAGE. 

Except lor repair work and improvements here and there, the 
buildings are just as they were in the olden days. 

Send all contributions except SWinging copy to the editor: 
Jess M. Smith, P.O. Box 622, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. Swing¬ 
ing copy should be sent to one of the news editors whose 
addresses are given at the beginning of the SWinging pages. 

THAT NAME CHANGE (?) CONTEST 

Readers who submitted entries several months back in our 
little contest for a new name for THE SILENT WORKER have 
been asking what has happened. 

Nothing as yet. 

A list of suggested names was submitted to the Executive 
Board of the National Association of the Deaf. There was no 
clear-cut preference for any of the entries, in fact, there was 
considerable opposiion to any change whatsoever. 

A number of readers have also voiced objection to any 
change. There the matter rests—at least for the time being. 

POST PRINTS LETTERS OF PROTEST 

In the August issue, we called attention to the unfair cap¬ 
tioning of a picture used to illustrate a Saturday Evening 
Post article calling for the re-examination of automobile driv¬ 
ers which appeared in the July 29 issue. Quite a few letters 
of protest were dispatched to the editor of the Post, and in 
a subsequent issue several of these letters were printed. Edi¬ 
torial comment beneath one of the letters contained a mild 
apology for the misleading caption. The damage has been 
done, but letters from deaf readers of the Post serve a pur¬ 
pose—to alert the editors to guard against a recurrence of 
such unfair reflections on deaf drivers. 

CONVENTION DATES 

This is a free country—and may it remain so. We note, 
however, with misgivings that so many conventions and other 
events of the deaf conflict, both nationally and locally. 

In years qone by there was a sort of gentlemen's agreement 
governing years of national conventions and annual meetings 
were almost unheard of. Likewise, states adjoining each other 
sought to avoid conflicting years and dates in scheduling their 
state association conventions. In metropolitan centers, various 
clubs and other organizations sought to space out their "big" 
events to boost attendance. 

Nowadays attendance at many events is down. Some at¬ 
tribute this to the deaf staging too many events. Others 
blame the conflicting dates. A problem of major propor¬ 
tions looms. 
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HARD WORK PAYS OFF: 


• Doming Craftsmen 

• The Old Mill Pond Village 

By ARLENE stecker . . . DEAF COUPLE'S BUSINESS THRIVES 


A first-time customer browsing in the 
Colonial Furniture shops at Deming Crafts¬ 
men in Granby, Connecticut, made the 
following observation: “This is one of the 
greatest dream places in New England 
and one of the most original.” He was 
referring to Gordon and Patricia Deming’s 
successful business' placed in a most 
charming picture postcard setting. The Old 
Mill Pond Village consists of seven budd¬ 
ings, several of which are clustered by 
the mill pond, on approximately four 
acres of gently rolling countryside. Four 
of the buddings that are open to the 
public are known as the 1760 House, the 
Barn, the Saw Mdl, and the Grist Mill. 

When Deming Craftsmen opened in Oc¬ 
tober, 1957, Gordon and Patricia, a re¬ 
fined young couple, naturally hoped the 
new busines would flourish, but they cer¬ 
tainly never anticipated it would be such 
a resounding success with gross sales to 
double, quadruple, and finally septuple 
in such a short time. The Old Mdl Pond 
is excellently located, and there is always 
an influx of customers, especially on week¬ 
ends. Although located in the country, 
it is on busy “College Highway,” about 15 
miles northwest of Hartford close to the 
Massachusetts border, and is an unusual 
attraction to motorists passing through 
from other states. 

Tall, lean Gordon usually will be seen 
ambling from building to building attend¬ 
ing to a myriad of business details, giving 
orders, checking on merchandise, and 
waiting on customers. The commonest re¬ 
frain heard on the premises is “Where’s 
Gordon?” Although constantly on the move 
he does not appear harried or tense. On 
the contrary, his whole countenance shows 
an unhurried calm. 

Because of his manner, the customers 
feel at ease in his presence, and as they 
deal with him, they sense his gentlemanly 
integrity and tact. His sales approach is 
simple and direct; if a customer asks to 
be shown a dining room chair, Gordon 
will show it to her and give her two or 
three pertinent facts concerning it, without 
employing the “hard-sell” technique. Since 
he wishes to create a pleasant, relaxed 
atmosphere allowing the customer to 
browse at will, the salespeople do not 
flutter like humming birds about them. 


A delightful by-product has been a marked 
boost in sales. 

Patricia’s main role being that of a 
housewife and mother, she found the busi¬ 
ness chores difficult to carry out because 
of her increased domestic duties due to her 
third child. But when the three children 
are all in school, she expects to resume 
helping her husband. As gardening is her 
hobby, she is enthusiastically looking for¬ 
ward to the day when she can devote 
a portion of her time to improving the 
landscape. 

This type of business brings Gordon into 
contact with people from all walks of 
life and has produced some strange and 
unusual requests—one order for a 4’ table 
which came from far off England, and the 
most memorable sale took place when a 
jubilant customer discovered right on the 
premises a bench of exactly the right 
length—something he had sought for 21 
years’. 

As Gordon himself is the buyer, he goes 
to New York City and other cities periodi¬ 
cally to make his selections. Previously, 
the distributors had refused to permit him 
to have a complete line of assorted furni¬ 
ture which he desired because, as it is 
the policy of the distributors' to so arrange 
that no two stores in a certain area can 
carry the same furniture made in the same 
factories, they considered his shops to be 
in the proximity of Hartford and therefore 
liable to give undue competition to other 
furniture stores in the city and surrounding 
towns. After futile attempts to convince 
them that his’ shops were actually out¬ 
side the “zone,” Gordon urged them to 
make a trip to Granby instead of merely 
judging from a map. Reluctantly, one 
of them drove to the Village and was 
astonished. “Is this your place?” Under¬ 
standing at last about the location, they 
have since allowed Gordon to have his 
choice of furniture lines. 

The number of employees that Gordon 
hires fluctuates with the seasons and upon 
the urgency of the projects to be com¬ 
pleted. At one pay day, Gordon recalls, 
there were 17 checks that were handed out, 
though there are usually 10. Those report¬ 
ing regularly or part-time for work are 
three salesladies, bookkeeper, truckdriver, 
cabinetmaker, carpenter, cleaning woman, 


handy man, and one or two others. One 
of the salesladies, a Mrs. Humphrey, used 
to live in the Village when the property 
belonged to her father and uncle, the 
Forsyths. It had been in her family for 
several generations when they worked the 
mills until they sold out in 1947. On Gor¬ 
don’s payroll there are often several 1 deaf 
fellows who do carpentry or general work. 
A regular is Tom Desrosier who comes 
when he is off duty as woodworking in¬ 
structor at the American School for the 
Deaf, and the Demings say they “credit 
him with doing a lot of improvements 
made inside and out of the old buildings 
and for bringing in boy students to do 
odd jobs.” 

Let us make a tour of the Village and 
see what it is that enchants visitors. As 
we turn into the driveway, one of the 
first sights that greets us is the picturesque 
pond and the weeping willow on its bank 
on our left. And on our right is the 
1760 House, which was built in the pre- 
Revplutionary days. It is a large, old- 
fashioned white frame house with a wide 
veranda. In its earliest days it was a 
tavern, but it now houses Early American 
furniture reproductions and accessories. 
The interior of the 1760 House looks like 
a well-to-do country home, with every 
room beautifully and completely furnished. 
We wander through a series of rooms and 
make our exit at the side door of the 
kitchen in the rear. 

A short distance leads us to the barn, 
where in one of the two rooms there are 
more Colonial reproductions on sale. In 
the other, a larger room, is the Cabinet 
Shop that turns out custom-made furni¬ 
ture. Having this service for the cus¬ 
tomers' brought out a coinage of the name 
of the business, Deming Craftsmen. 

On the way to the Saw Mill, we pass 
the Deming family house, which is off 
the driveway to our right. Difficult as 
it may be to believe, it was once a 
poultry house but is now a handsome red 
frame dwelling, having undergone remodel¬ 
ing changes by the previous owner. Beyond 
the house and the barn is the Carriage 
Shed which, in these buggyless days is the 
catch-all for firewood and tools. 

No longer a humming Saw Mill, the 
building has on display still more beau- 


The picturesque OLD MILL POND VILLAGE as seen by the motorist on the College Highway. Counterclockwise: The inviting ENTRANCE 
SIC N, the 1760 HOUSE, the BARN with the CABINET SHOP (behind the HOUSE) is hidden from view here, the DEMING FAMILY HOME 
partly shrouded by the weeping willow tree, the SAW MILL, the GRIST MILL, and the STORAGE SHED.—Pictures by Tom Desrosier. 
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Connecticut, with his wife, Patricia, and 


A shrewd businessman, Gordon Doming, 

poses in front of the OLD MILL POND 

VILLAGE which is a landmark in Granby, 

tiful furniture and accessories. On one 
side of the huge room, which is partly 
partitioned off into showrooms is a 
large picture window which reminds the 
initiated of the former days when heavy 
logs were hauled through this opening. In 
the ell in the rear is the Gift Shop, 
where one may purchase milk glass, crys¬ 
tal, bric-a-brac, or other interesting and 
useful items. The second floor, having re¬ 
cently been reinforced and smoothly 
sanded, holds additional reproductions. 

Outdoors once more, we pause to admire 
the 10-foot cascading falls. They flow 
from the pond and under the driveway 
to the stream below, and originate in 
the dam that is situated on the land, 
totalling about four acres, further beyond 
the aforementioned Carriage Shed belong¬ 
ing to the Demings. Except when there is a 
drought, Gordon opens the floodgate every 
morning and closes it very evening. This 
is to insure the continuity of the falls to 
provide a pictorial scene. 

One more building that we are to 
browse through is the Country Store set 
in the Grist Mill. Nostalgia for days of 
yesteryear envelops us as we gaze at 
wares, the counters brimming over with 
the curious conglomeration of old-time 
old-fashioned merchandise and confections. 
Standing idly in corners, reminiscent of 
their once active days, are grindstones 
and equipment for grinding corn, wheat, 
and other grains, and attached to the 
ceiling are wooden chutes which resemble 
enormous funnels. Also attached to, and 
flush with the floor, is an old but service¬ 
able Fairbanks weighing scale, and nearby 
is a cozy potbellied stove that still keeps 
the store warm during chilly days. One 
other antique is a postoffice with tiny 
teller counters and numerous mailboxes. 

Gordon's' expansion plans for this store 
is to rebuild the second floor and a new 
small covered bridge to span the brook 
that will connect both the second floors 
of the Country Store and the Saw Mill. 
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their little flock, Linda 7 years old, Debbie 
5, and Ricky 3. 

Finally, as we go down the steps of 
the large open porch, we face the seventh 
and last building, the Storage Shed, across 
the driveway. It sits on pilings over the 
water at the edge of the pond, directly 
opposite the 1760 House, and is 1 , as the 
name implies, used for storage of furni¬ 
ture. However, Gordon says as soon as a 
new warehouse is erected, the Storage 
Shed will be remodeled to house the Gift 
Shop that will be moved from its present 
quarters to the Saw Mill. 

How did Gordon become involved in 
Americana? It all began, he explained, 
when his parents started to collect an¬ 
tiques, handing him some furniture that 
they wanted them to refinish. His reaction 
was, “What old stuff! Hardly worth my 
labor or effort!" But he was amazed 
when he had finished it—it had become 
a thing of beauty! Now completely fas¬ 
cinated, he turned for instruction and 
advice on further projects to Mr. Adams, 
carpentry instructor at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf at Northampton, Massachu¬ 
setts, where he was then a pupil. 

In response to an advertisement in the 
newspapers, the deaf mother of this writer 
shopped in the Village, conversing with 
Gordon via pad and pencil, unaware he 
was deaf. And Gordon thought she was 
a hearing woman using this means of 
communication for his benefit. The amus¬ 
ing truth soon came to light. 

Gordon became deaf when he contracted 
measles at 1 V 2 years of age, and his 
wife Patricia from a mastoid infection 
during her early childhood. Like Gordon, 
Patricia attended the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, graduating in 1948, two years after 
he did. Gordon is descended from Miles 
Standish while Patricia, a Currier before 
her marriage, is related to the family of 
the famed Currier and Ives prints. In 1635, 
a Deming was one of the eleven who 
discovered Connecticut. He was appointed 
by King Charles the Second of England 
as deputy sheriff of a small settlement. 


Perhaps this explains the Demings’ in¬ 
tense interest in things belonging to the 
past. 

After his graduation, Gordon worked 
at various jobs in woodworking, including 
a year of apprenticeship at Old Sturbridge 
Village, before acquiring a business of his 
own in Southwick, Massachusetts, a few 
miles from his present location. 

Patricia, having more time than her hus¬ 
band, recounted Gordon’s struggles to 
make a living during the early years of 
their marriage. She said, “Being laid off 
forced Gordon to hunt around for a place 
for his refinishing and repairing business. 
He had been doing this 1 in the basement of 
my parents’ home where we lived a while. 
We finally found a store for rent next to 
an antique shop in Southwick. How tiny the 
place was with a fair-sized room for show¬ 
room, three tiny rooms for living quarters, 
and a damp basement for a workshop! My 
job was to keep the showroom clean, but it 
was so difficult because of dust from the 
workshop and the highway. I also waited 
on customers whenever Gordon was not in 
though tied down with a baby and a tod¬ 
dler. Except when we had to go out, our 
business was open day and evening; Gor¬ 
don often had to work until two or three 
a. m. when we ran out of ready cash for 
groceries or bills due. It was very dif¬ 
ficult to make a living due to high over¬ 
head, as well as other drawbacks." 

In spite of the hardships' encoutered, 
Patricia was confident the situation would 
improve in time because of her husband’s 
capabilities. She would perk up his spirits 
whenever he was worried about making 
ends meet. Eventually most business dif¬ 
ficulties were solved, but then Gordon de¬ 
veloped a mild rheumatism from working 
in the damp basement. The Demings 
also noted that the dampness was not 
good for refinishing furniture, so they 
decided the time was ripe for them to 
look for suitable quarters to expand their 
business. 

While they searched for a new location, 
they drove along the College Highway, 
passing the Old Mill Pond Village often. It 
was for sale, but because it seemed too 
big for their purposes, they did not stop 
in. However one day they could no longer 
resist not taking a peek, at least. The 
owner was a Mrs. Tuttle who handed 
them the keys, and Patricia exulted, “It 
was love at first sight at the beautiful 
outdoor scenery and the many rustic old 
buildings." Despite the fact that they 
half expected it, they were downhearted 
when they learned tne price was steep. 
Patricia said, “So we had to hunt all 
over again but didn’t give up. I prayed 
for Old Mill Pond if it be His will and 
that I would make it more beautiful 
like a paradise by planting more trees, 
bushes, and flowers. Once I dreamed we 
were living in it, but thought no more 
about it even though we longed for it 
after passing it several times. As if my 
prayers were answered, the real estate 
woman came to our struggling business in 
Southwick one year later." 

The realtor was all smiles and said, 
“We have good news for you. Mrs. Tuttle 
has cut her price." There was, however, 
one hitch yet to be overcome before the 
transaction could actually go through. The 
approval of the townspeople of Granby 
with a population of nearly 5000 had to be 
met. They had voted against the proposals 
of the two previous’ prospective buyers 
to turn the mills into a nightclub-restau¬ 
rant and a factory, respectively. In the 
Demings’ case, though, not a dissenting 
voice was heard at the town meeting, and 
Patricia said, “How we rejoiced at long 
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Left: The 1760 HOUSE as it looks from across the millpond. The olde 
tavern, the gathering center for the townspeople for the exchange o 
Today the 1760 House feature Early American furnishings. Note the 
purpose, it is now a catchall for firewood and tools. Right: The SA' 
ductions and accessories. The picture window with the awning used 
The low building attached to the rear of the 

last, and then we were on to our adventure 
at Old Mill Pond which was changed 
to Old Mill Village.” 

Patricia continued, “We want to thank 
all who helped to make our business 
successful, as George couldn't possibly do 
it alone. He wants all the deaf to know 
that they, too, can stand on their own 
feet and own their businesses if they are 
willing to sacrifice and have patience, 
will power, and courage to work hard. It's 
especially hard during the first few years, 
but it can be accomplished with loyal em¬ 
ployees helping them with telephone calls 
and secretarial work. 


5 original 
ire repro- 
>r sawing, 
ystal. and bric-a-brac. 

by the name of John Forsyth, landed in and wagon to the Granby depot four times 
Quebec, Canada; with just 50 cents in his daily. After the end of the World War II, 
pocket. One of 10 children, his family had in 1947 the Foryth grandsons, George S. 
sold a cow to obtain the needed money for and Harold, sold their property which then 
his passage to the New World. John forth- passed through several hands before be- 
with set to work, scrimped, and saved un- ing acquired by the Demings. 
til he had enough money for his four 
brothers to join him. Then they all worked 
towards bringing the rest of the family 
to America. 

The Forsyth family settled on a farm in 
the Granby, Conn., area. Being a natural- 
born millwright, John worked in different 
places before he, together with his brother 
Robert, founded the Forsyth mills. They 
ran them until 1878, when John bought out 
Robert. 

Then John operated the mills on his own 
with the help of his son Robert L., and 
thus the mills in time passed from father 
to son and grandsons. Their full schedule 
of running the business included raising 
the chickens, sawing the logs, grinding 
the farmers’ grist, mostly corn on the cob 
for feeding of the farm animals, and sell¬ 
ing grain, bran, corn, mixed feed, cotton¬ 
seed, and oats which were hauled by horse 


VISUAL AID PROGRAMS 
SUBJECT OF NEW SURVEY 

A new research project entitled “A Sur¬ 
vey of Visual Aid Programs in Residential 
and Day Schools and Classes for the Deaf 
in the United States” is now under way at 
Gallaudet College. The two-year study is 
being subsidized by a grant to the college 
from the U. S. Office of Education, under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Director of the study is Dr. Jerome D. 
Schein, who heads the Office of Psycho- 
Educational Research at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. Principal investigator is John J. Ku- 
bis, instructor in the college’s Preparatory 
Department. 

Left: Interior of the SAW MILL displaying beautiful Colonial furniture and accessories. The doorway in the background leads to the GIFT 
SHOP. Right: Interior of the COUNTY STORE in the GRIST MILL setting with the curious conglomeration of old-time wares. Offered for 
sale are old-fashioned merchandise and confections, including hard candies, gumdrops, and licorice. Note sign on right which reads: "WHAT 

IS MORE FUN THAN A BARREL OF MONKEYS? OUR MERRY MENAGERIE!" 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MILLS 
IN THE OLD MILL POND VILLAGE 

The mills in the Old Mill Pond Village 
have had a long, interesting, and varied 
career. Before the buildings were grist and 
saw mills, they had at one time or an¬ 
other operated as a brass foundry and as 
cotton weaving and plastering mills. 

In the 1800’s, an immigrant from the 
County of Famanah in northern Ireland, 
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Left: The millpond meanders under the driveway to the stream below. Rustic logs tacked to the right side of the GRIST MILL and the front 
side of the SAW MILL act as a barrier to keep the customers from slipping as they bend over for a look at the tumbling waterfalls. Pro¬ 
truding in the left foreground is the STORAGE SHED. Right: The STORAGE SHED as it squats on stilts over the edge of the pond. This 

will one day be remodeled to house the GIFT SHOP which is presently located in the ell of the SAW MILL. Picture windows will be added 

to the shed to afford the customers a pleasant view of the pond while they browse in the shop. 



Three of the several loyal Deming employees from left to right are: Walter Winkler, Thomas 
Desrosier, and Andrew Dauphiais. The latter, having worked on the premises longer than any 
of them, is a truck driver after being a gardener and handy man during the first of his three 
years with Gordon. Tom Desrosier, woodworking instructor at the American School for the 
Deaf, is in his third year the only deaf employee working part time regularly in repairing 
and restoring the buildings. He also often assists German-born skilled cabinetmaker Walter 
Winkler, a refugee from East Germany who came to the United States about five years ago. 
Winkler's father owned a woodworking shop where most fine furniture were made by hand, 
and Gordon considers himself fortunate to have in his employ for about three years an 
expert, for there are few excellent cabinetmakers in the United States. 


NEWS FROM THE 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

UTAH: Old Age Study Gets Rolling 

At a time when the state and federal 
governments are making loud noises about 
the needs of our American old folks—and 
doing precious little about the same needs 
—the Utah Association of the Deaf has 
taken positive steps and direct action. 

The association sought and received a 
grant from the Give Once Club of the Mar- 
quardt Corporation of Ogden, Utah, to 
make a comprehensive study of the Men¬ 
tal Health and Social Needs of the Aged 
Deaf of Utah. (It should be noted here 
that the U.S. government, through the U.S. 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, was of no 
help whatever despite its widely adver¬ 
tised programs.) 

An extensive questionnaire was drawn 
up and is now being “test-run” before the 
main survey is made. An interviewer ac¬ 
quainted with practically all of the aged 
deaf of Utah has been hired. When the 
preliminary test, designed to iron out the 
“bugs” in the study, is complete, it is 
hoped that the main survey can commence 
within a very few days and be completed 
within a month or two. Analysis and pub¬ 
lication will follow. Results will be avail¬ 
able to all interested state and national 
groups. 

In immediate charge of the project is 
Robert G. Sanderson, president of the Utah 
Association of the Deaf, assisted by the 
executive officers: Gladys B. Wenger, vice 
president: Eugene W. Petersen, secretary, 
and G. Leon Curtis', treasurer. 

* * * 

UTAH: UAD Contest Gets Spotlight 

Serious business steps aside—momentar¬ 
ily—on October 6 when the Utah Associa¬ 
tion holds its first baking contest. Par¬ 
ticipants will bake their “specialty” at 
home and then bring their effort to the 
Utah Power and Light Company Auditor¬ 
ium in Ogden for judging by experts of the 
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Home Service Department of the power 
company. 

Afternoon hours, while judging is being 
done, will be taken up by a “cooking 
school” demonstration in the same audi¬ 
torium by home economists. 

Awards will be made in the evening, and 
will include cash prizes, subscriptions to 
THE SILENT WORKER for the first three 
winners and merchandise. 

Following the awards will be a caption¬ 
ed film sponsored by the Ogden Division 
127 of the National Fraternal Society of the 


Deaf. Refreshments consisting of the re¬ 
maining baked goods from the contest will 
be served. 

In charge of the arrangements are Mrs. 
Beth Jensen, chairman, Mrs. LaVern Bur¬ 
nett, and Mrs. Phyllis Penman. 

Sponsoring the affair is the Utah Power 
and Light Company, long noted for its in¬ 
terest in community affairs. 

GET A MEMBER FOR YOUR NAD! 

All your strength is in your union . . . 

All your danger is in discord! 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF’S 
34TH CONVENTION HELD IN DULUTH 



OLD TIMERS—At the recent convention of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf in Duluth 
four old friends got together for a picture. Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Guliclc Ambrosen of 
Winona, Minn.; William Sneve of Silvana, Wash.; and Frank Thompson of Faribault, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ambrosen celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary on February 22, 1961. 
Superintendent Lloyd Ambrosen of the Maryland School is one of their two sons, the other 
being Edwin of Robbins Field, Ga. John Blanchard, one of the New York Yankees catchers, 
is a nephew of Mrs. Ambrosen. Mr. Sneve, a retired dairy farmer, made his first trip back to 
Minnesota since 1904. Mr. Thompson, 81, retired in 1949 after over 50 years as a printer, the 
last 37 of which were spent with the same firm in Faribault. 


It was the editor’s privilege to attend the 
34th convention of the Minnesota Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf held in Duluth, August 11- 
13. Rather than report the convention in 
the form of a detailed story, the following 
pictorial account serves the purpose. 

Minnesota was 1 the first state association 
to vote to pay its quota to the National 
Association of the Deaf for the second 
year. The MAD also voted to send two 
representatives to the NAD convention in 
Miami, Florida, in 1962. They are Francis 
Crowe of Duluth and Howard Johnson of 


St. Paul. 

At the banquet on Saturday night Gordon 
L. Allen was given a birthday surprise. A 
resolution adopted by the convention is as 
follows: 

“That this thirty-fourth convention be 
dediacted to Gordon L. Allen in apprecia¬ 
tion of his unstinting interests and efforts 
in behalf of the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf down through the years, and 
“WHEREAS, we believe in giving bou¬ 
quets to the living, and 
“WHEREAS>, Mr. Allen has served the 



Mrs. Petra F. Howard, who retired in 1959 
after 44 years of service in vocational 
rehabilitation work in Minnesota, took keen 
interest in the proceedings and other events 
of the MAD convention. 

Association in varied ways and especially 
in recent years as ‘watch dog’ on the Leg¬ 
islative Committee; therefore be it re¬ 
solved 

“That Minnesota Association of the Deaf 
express its profound appreciation and 
heartfelt thanks' for work well done 
“And be it further resolved, that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to Mr. Allen, 
the Companion, and THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER.” 

Next month, as a part of state associa¬ 
tion coverage, there will be a further re¬ 
port on the activities of the Minnesota 
Association. 



Left: OFFICERS OF THE MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 1959-1961—Leo Latz, Minneapolis, director; Charles Vadnais, White Bear Lake, di¬ 
rector; Raymond Perkins, St. Paul, first vice president; Wesley Lauritsen, Faribault, president; Marvin Kuhlman, St. Paul, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Mrs. Myrtle Allen, Minneapolis, secretary; Howard Johnson, Minneapolis, treasurer; and Herman von Hippel, St. Paul, director. All 
were re-elected for 1961-1963 with the exception of the second vice president the office of which will be filled by Francis Crowe, Duluth. 
Right: DULUTH CONVENTION COMMITTEE—Seated: Ann B. Ranta, Agnes Stenberg, Margaret Gruwell, Greta Gulbranson, Shirley Watt, 
Rose Crowe. Standing: Waino Ranta, Ed McCuskey, John Donfris, Gerald Gruwell, Raymond Hastings, Waino Norman, Nilo Ruotsi, and 

Francis Crowe. 
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Robert M. Knapp, Minnesota Rehabilitation 
consultant to the deaf and hard of hearing, 
was attending a convention of rehabilitation 
workers at Hotel Duluth and managed to 
take in most of the program at the MAD 
convention as well. He formerly taught in 
the University of Alaska and assumed his 
present position in August, I960. His office 
is under the Minnesota State Department 
of Education. 


Minnesota . . . 

MAD CONVENTION—The 34th biennial 
convention of the Minnesota Association of 
the Deaf convened for three days, August. 
11-12-13, in Duluith. Registration started 
with a bang, and a new record was set 
when more than 125 persons registered on 
the first day. Hotel Duluth was headquar¬ 
ters. Following registration, a two-hour 
boat ride on the S. S. Flame took us 
around Lake Superior. The evening closed 
with a reception. Business sessions were 
held all day on Saturday. Before adjourn¬ 
ment sine die, the following officers were 
elected: president, Wesley Lauritsen; first 
vice president, Ray W. Perkins; second 
vice president, Francis Crowe; secretary, 
Mrs. Myrtle Allen; treasurer, Howard A. 
Johnson; directors for four years, Her¬ 
man von Hippel and Charles Vadnais; 
holdover directors, Willis Sweezo and Leo 
Latz. Faribault will be the scene of 1963 
MAD convention, coinciding with the cen¬ 
tennial celebration of the founding of the 
Minnesota School. The day ended with a 
banquet and a floor show with over 200 
people in attendance. A picnic at Fair- 
mount Park on Sunday marked the con¬ 
clusion of the successful conclave. Through 
the efforts of Chairman Francis Crowe, we 
received wide publicity in the Duluth daily 
paper. We are grateful to the local ar¬ 
rangements committee headed by the co- 
chairmen, Francis Crowe, Waino Ranta, 
and Nilo Ruotsi. Other committee mem¬ 
bers were Raymond Hastings, Gerald Gru- 
well, Waino Norman, Rudy Kurtovich, 
John Donfris and Edward McCuskey, Mrs. 
Kenneth Gulbranson, Miss Shirley Watt, 
Mrs. Nilo Ruotsi, Mrs. Agnes Stenberg, 
Mrs. Raymond Hastings, Mrs. Waino Ran¬ 
ta and Mrs. Francis Crowe. They really 


PICNIC SCENES — Duluth's Fairmount Park was the scene of the traditional picnic of th« 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf's 34th convention. Identification is not possible for al 
these pictures, but our readers will probably be able to pick out persons they do know. 
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Left: Gordon L. Ailen, Minneapolis, is the honoree as Charles Vadnais (left), a MAD director, leads "Happy Birthday to You." Greetings were 
tendered Allen, the association's "Rock of Gibraltar," at a business session and again at the convention banquet. Right: Shown enjoying ban¬ 
quet "vittles" are, left to right, President Wesley Lauritsen, Mrs. Lauritsen, and Howard Johnson, treasurer. 


worked long and 'hard, and every one of 
them deserves a bouquet for one of the 
most enjoyable affairs in many a moon. 
Space doesn’t permit more interesting per¬ 
sonal sidelights. More details may be 
found in THE SILENT WORKER and the 
Companion. 

Otto Buttenhoff, formerly of Minnesota, 
died July 28 at Santa Cruz, Calif. He had 
been ailing for several years. Further de¬ 
tails are lacking. 

Multiple injuries suffered in a fall re¬ 
sulted in the death of Wilhelm Brugger of 
St. Paul on July 28. He was born on Dec¬ 
ember 24, 1892. His remains were brought 
for burial in the family lot in Winona. He 
attended the Minnesota School many years 
ago. 

Robert Oelschlager, 63, of Faribault, 
succumbed after a lingering illness on 
August 15. Funeral services were held Au¬ 
gust 18 at Faribault, and his remains 
were brought to St. Cloud for burial. Only 
a year ago, Mr. Oelschlager retired as' a 
teacher of baking and former coach after 
40 years of service at the Minnesota 
School. He was an ardent fisherman and 
hunter. He was graduated from the Min¬ 
nesota School in 1920. He was the oldest 
of the three deaf Oelschlager brothers, 
Harry, still living at Bothell, Wash., and 
George who died several years ago. The 
latter two were more famous for their 
mink raising in the state of Washington 
in the early ’30s. Other survivors are Rob¬ 
ert’s wife Martina; a daughter, Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard (Joyce) Cross of New York City; and 
four sisters. A memorial fund has been 
established at the Minnesota School. 

Willis Sweezo refrained from making the 
trip to Duluth for the MAD convention due 
to a sore throat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Sawyer have been 
beset by a series of illnesses. Don under¬ 
went surgery recently and at about the 
same time his wife had a cyst removed 
from her neck. Incidentally, Don is a long¬ 
time employee at the downtown Warne 
hardware store while Mrs. Sawyer is em¬ 
ployed at a bank in the Camden area. 

John Welch suffered a fractured ankle 
while putting a light fixture. With the help 


of his wife and his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Louis Ryg, he managed to get into his car 
on the driveway. Painfully, he backed his 
car into the street and drove to General 
Hospital where the medics put the ankle 
in a cast. It happened on a Sunday, the 
day before he was supposed to start work¬ 
ing on a new job that Ernest Hahn obtain¬ 
ed for him. 

Dick Opseth won the championship in 
Class A of the Twin Cities Deaf Golf 
League. Dick had a final earned points of 
plus 10. In second place was Jack Kunz 
who had a plus 6. In Class B, Larry Bos 
finished with a whopping plus 40. BiU 
Berg was the runnerup to Larry with a 
plus 26, and Jim Mark and Wally Wett- 
schreck were close behind with plus 25 
and plus 22, respectively. One of the high¬ 
lights of the season was a double eagle 
deuce scored by Jack Kunz on the par 
five 15th hole at Como golf course. All 
golfers, their wives, and children enjoyed 
an all-day picnic at Bayport, Minn., on 
August 19. The league will hold its annual 
tourney at Galls golf course in North St. 
Paul on September 23. A banquet will fol¬ 
low at the Club Suburban that same eve¬ 
ning. Guests- may attend this banquet. 

According to Mrs. Ida Dreher, the Min- 
neaolis Silents Bowling League will start 
the season on September 5 at 7 at Central 
Lanes. It is all filled up at the last re¬ 
port, but the situation is different in St. 
Paul. Mrs. Violet Elmgren needs more 
bowlers’ to fill up eight teams; so far, 
there are enough to fill six teams, and so 
that means 10 more bowlers are needed. 
Anyone interested please contact Mrs. 
Elmgren right away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene Brodowy’s infant 
daughter was baptized on August 13 in 
St. Paul. The couple’s sister and brother- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne of 
Sioux City, Iowa, were godparents. Mrs. 
Mildred von Hippel, grandmother, and oth¬ 
er relatives were at the ceremony. 

The birth of a granddaughter on July 9 
made P. E. Cadwell a grandpop for the 
eighth time. The beaming parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Noel Cadwell, named the baby 
Katherine Cheryl. The elder Cadwell was 


in Washington recently to see Harry C. 
Anderson receive his degree from Gal- 
laudet College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Spater, formerly of 
St. Paul, came up from Chicago to attend 
the wedding of their niece, Carolyn Spat¬ 
er, of St. Paul, and Robert Latz at Mt. 
Zion Temple,. St. Paul. A dinner and 
reception was held at the Commodore Ho¬ 
tel. Relatives on both sides of the families 
came as far as Mississippi, California, 
North Dakota, and Canada. It was quite 
a family reunion for the whole Latz clan, 
as it was the first time the family got 
together since the death of Rubin Latz in 
1948. The newlyweds are making their 
permanent home in Minneapolis after a 
honeymoon trip to Bermuda. Incidentally, 
Bob is state representative from the 35th 
district and a member of the law firm of 
Sachs, Latz and Kirschbaum, Builders Ex¬ 
change. 

Following a recent visit at Thompson 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson of 
Albert Lea attended one of Billy Graham’s 
evangelistic rallies at the state fair¬ 
grounds. 

Bob, son of the Earl Finlay sons, mar¬ 
ried a hearing girl on Aug. The 
Bickerton Winstons were overjoyed when 
their daughter Carolyn popped up from 
Arkansas to spend a few days. 

ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? IF NOT, $3.50 
A YEAR WILL MAKE YOU ONE. SEND YOUR 
REMITTANCE TO 2495 SHATTUCK AVENUE, 
BERKELEY 4. CALIFORNIA. 


NEW VIBRALARM SET TO 
WAKE YOU 

Small, under-pillow vibrator connects to 
a Genera Electric Telechron automatic 
clock. For 110-120 volts AC. Custom- 
made solid wood shatterproof handfinish- 
ed case in maple, walnut or mahogany. 
Adjusts to soft, medium or strong vibra¬ 
tion. Fully guaranteed. For illustrated 
folder write to: 

Little Woodcraft Shop 
Vibralarm Service 
29-A Cedar Avenue 
Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 
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acquaintenances to the exciting climax of 
a splendid banquet in beautiful Cedar 
Lodge, it was a week of growth, of finding 
a successful formula for coping with daily 
problems', a week of commitment to One 
higher than we are, The Christ who has 
the formula. 

Besides the spiritual realm, Warm 


Faith in a personal, living God is not 
something to put on or off as the whim 
dictates. It is a vital; essential component 
of our personality as a whole and he who 
lacks faith is, indeed, doubly handicapped. 

This page is dedicated to build up with¬ 
in us this faith so sorely needed in our 
society, nor will it by any means engage 
in endless arguments on religion. 

To keep a page of THE SILENT WORK¬ 
ER of this nature interesting and filled 
month after month will require combined 
efforts of all who enjoy reading it. 

We have used material this month from 
our own locality, and next month will fea¬ 
ture the Portland Evangelical United 
Church for the Deaf, but thereafter, we 
will count on material sent in voluntarily. 

—R.L.J. 

YOU ASKED . . . 

Q. Should religious leaders to the deaf 
join an organization such as the NAD, a 
state association, NFSD, or a local club 
and participate actively or remain in their 
own clerical realm and concentrate on 
church affairs? C.K., Seattle, Wash. 

A. Give me a minister that loves the 
deaf, has a wholesome, vital living faith; 
is stripped of bigotry and personal gain, 
and you will find him not in the church, 
but sweating and toiling with us, fighting 
for our rights in the courts, out on the 
lake fishing with us or sharing the latest 
views on the world situation. And behind 
the pulpit we can feel the force of his mes- 
age backed by a genuine interest in our 
spiritual welfare. 

I have seen at times as many as 8 to 10 
ministers’ in one city, each pitifully striv¬ 
ing to build up the number of his con¬ 
gregation in a mad race to “beat” the 
others. It is usually the unwanted deaf, 
or those who are starved for attention that 


THIRD ANNUAL 
NORTHWEST SUMMER CAMP 



Beach offers vast opportunities for recrea 


By Carl E. Johnson 

As we entered the little cabin, I was 
prepared for anything. Usually evening 
devotions with teen-age boys is something 
just short of an “ordeal.” As I said, I was 
prepared, but not for what took place that 
evening. True, I can use the sign-language 
to an extent since my older brother is 
deaf, but no fluency was required to ob¬ 
serve effect in that room. These young 
fellows were asking honest and intelligent 
questions about the Bible and spiritual 
matters, about problems in their silent 
world that they rarely discussed with any¬ 
one. As the camp director led the “buzz 
session,” I remarked to Rev. Bill Erick¬ 
son, who was on the staff, “It is amaz¬ 
ing! I’ve never seen a response like this 
before.” 

Equally impressed, he commented, 
“Yes, it is. I would like a camera now to 


Winners of the "Outstanding Camper" 
Awards at the Third Annual Northwest 
Summer Camp for the Deaf are Miss Nicole 
Elde and Earl Richardson, both of Seattle. 


|e, one of the most beautiful camp grounds on the Pacific Coast. It is situated on 
overlooking Puget Sound. Dewey Deer, president of the Washington Association 
, is toying with the thought of getting a wealthy friend to purchase a similiar camp 
for the deaf on a smaller scale. 


are attracted, and much as these need 
help, they rarely get it. And what about 
the core of the society? Are they beyond 
spiritual help? Far from it! The ranks of 
the deaf have a way of automatically clos¬ 
ing to anything that is not genuinely of 
their world. 

And ever it has been back to the days of 
Christ. The strict religious leaders were 
despised and hated, but feared while the 
Man of Galilee loved the common things 
of life, dined with sinners, and sought al¬ 
ways to ease the burdens of his fellowmen. 
The living faith from His own life rubbed 
off wherever He went, putting the world 
aflame with Christianity while the indigna¬ 
tion, rage and bellowing of the Church 

Coming Next Month: 

“A VISION FULFILLED ...” 

The heart-warming story of the 
struggles and accomplishments of the 
Portland United Evangelical Church 
for the Deaf. 


capture this scene, but you can rest as¬ 
sured I will take a mental picture back to 
my hearing church in Michigan.” 

This eager quest for knowledge about 
spiritual things keynoted and remained 
throughout the entire week of camping at 
Warm Beach, Washington. 

The Puget Sound Church for the deaf, an 
inter-denominational group serving the 
Puget Sound area and under the aus¬ 
pices of the First Free Methodist Church, 
in Seattle had arranged to hold its sum¬ 
mer camp at this beautiful location this 
year. Director Rev. Robert Johnson had 
sent invitations over the entire North¬ 
west, and deaf youth responded from all 
quarters. They came from Seattle, Port¬ 
land, Olympia, Vancouver, British Colum¬ 
bia, and all parts of the evergreen region. 

From the opening day of meeting new 

leaders has become a meaningless echo in¬ 
to faded history. “But he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant . . .” 
Matt. 23:11. 


tion to anyone deaf or hearing, with horse¬ 
back riding, goofy-golf, swimming, hiking, 
baseball, basketball, football, and volley¬ 
ball. Added to this impressive total, there 
are unlimited areas for the creative per¬ 
son. 

A contest was announced one evening, 
with an attractive prize for the most uni¬ 
que piece of driftwood collected from the 
beach. The eye-catching part to this con¬ 
test was that the big boys brought back 
‘piccolo size’ samples and the wee lads 
staggered under the ‘giant tuba size.’ In¬ 
cidentally, a wee lad won. His prize was 
based on quality, not quantity. 

Several took new steps as they pledged 
their lives to Christ, and others lengthened 
their spiritual strides under the daily in¬ 
fluence of wholesome Christian counsellors. 
One could see that as they laughed and 
played together in the wholesome Chris¬ 
tian atmosphere, they were drawn to 
realize that the way of a higher life is full 
of exciting challenges that draws out the 
hidden and slumbering best in us. 
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Dewey Deer, presenting the “Outstanding 
Camper" award to Miss Nicole Ekle at the 
closing banquet at the Third Annual North¬ 
west Summer Camp tor the Deaf. 

A king and queen were chosen from the 
older campers and one each from the 
younger set. They were voted by the staff 
on the basis of growth throughout the 
week. 

The permanent staff at Warm Beach 
were excellent pupils, picking up an amaz¬ 
ing amount of signs in a short time. 

Was the camp a success? The best en¬ 
dorsement of any product is still the buy¬ 
er. From a letter written by a parent, “I 
want to thank you for making it possible 

for-to attend summer camp this 

year. It has been a wonderful experience 
for her. I know she thoroughly enjoyed 
herself and is looking forward to attend 
camp again sometime in the future.” 

And another letter to the camp director, 
“Perhaps we forgot to tell you, but all 
parents of deaf teen-agers appreciate 
mightly what you are doing for this group. 
Your activity and constant approach is 
setting an example of good citizenship that 
will make their lives richer not just now, 
but in the future. Thank you very much.” 

So another very busy week has faded 
with the dying embers of the last camp 
fire, but there is more. A teen-age club 
has been organized in Seattle and is draw¬ 
ing an excellent response from the deaf 
youth. 

There it is again, an excellent response. 
The Evergreen Youth Club, a branch of 
the Puget Sound Church for the Deaf has 
outfitted itself for a quest, lifting high the 
standards of youth, and painfully, but 
surely going through a change, the change 
of interpreting the high ideals of Christ 
into their daily lives, moving slowly, but 
surely, ever higher, pressing on to the 
prize of the high calling in Christ Jesus. 

INDIANAPOLIS LUTHERANS 
INSTALL NEW MINISTER 

On September 3, the Rev. Daniel H. 
Pokorny, recently ordained at St. Jacobus 
Lutheran Church, New York, was installed 
as pastor of Peace Lutheran Church for 
the Deaf, Indianapolis, Indiana. The Rev. 
Daniel A. Brockhoff, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, performed the ceremony, and the 
Rev. William F. Reinking, executive sec¬ 
retary, Board of Missions to the Deaf, de¬ 
livered the sermon and interpreted the 
service. An informal reception followed in 


Lutheran Ministers Meet 
For National Conference 

The National Conference of Lutheran 
Ministers to the Deaf, better known as 
Ephphatha Conference to the deaf Luth¬ 
erans, met at Concordia College in Sew¬ 
ard, Nebraska, for four days during July. 
Thirty-three full-time ministers and one 
vicar exchanged information and ideas re¬ 
garding their ministry among the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing in the United States 
and Canada. They last year conducted 
over 5,000 services in 39 organized con¬ 
gregations and approximately 250 preach¬ 
ing stations. Attendance for 1960 totaled 
165,511 worshippers. 

Seventy-one schools and classes for the 
deaf, of which 53 are residential, are 
reached by those missionaries. Among the 
deaf of Hawaii and Hong Kong, the mis¬ 
sion work is progressing slowly. In the 
crowded colony of Hong Kong some of the 
estimated 2,000 deaf are receiving the 
gospel message, both manually and orally, 
from the native evangelists and teachers. 
Further expansion in the foreign deaf mis¬ 
sion work is being planned, and both 
Japan and New Guinea are under consid¬ 
eration. 

The Conference was informed that hav¬ 
ing a National Lutheran Conference of the 
Deaf is the desire of many Lutherans, 
thus this 1 group resolved that the organiza¬ 
tion, aims and purposes of the proposed 
National Lay Conference should be dis¬ 
cussed in each region. (There are six re¬ 
gions, divided geographically in this coun¬ 
try and Canada, of which the lay dele¬ 
gates and their pastors meet annually.) 
The announcement that Gallaudet College 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
are considering a workshop for the Luth¬ 
eran missionaries to the Deaf, to be held 
at Gallaudet College in March, 1962, was 
heartily received by the conference par¬ 
ticipants. 

The Conference shares the feeling of its 
executive secretary, Rev. William F. Rein¬ 
king of St. Louis, Miss.: “Again in 1960 
we have had ample evidence of God’s 
gracious blessings upon the work of our 
Mission to the Deaf. When we look at the 
numerical and spiritual growth of our mis¬ 
sion we have every reason to say with the 
Psalmist, ‘The Lord hath done great 
things for us; whereof we are glad.’ Psalm 
126:3”—Rev. William A. Ludwig, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio. 

the church parlors. 

The Rev. Pokorny was recently grad¬ 
uated from Concordia Theological Semi¬ 
nary, St. Louis. The past summer he 
spent several weeks working with juvenile 
delinquents in Minneapolis. 

Peace Church is the Rev. Pokorny’s first 
parish assignment. His duties will include 
ministry in Indianapolis, Terre Haute, 
Fort Wayne, and other Indiana localities. 
He will visit the Indiana School for the 
Deaf and deaf patients at Central State 
Hospital. 


KNOW YOUR SW AGENT 



ROBERT G. MATTHEWS 


It’s a silent, busy, happy world for Rob¬ 
ert Gene Matthews', 33, in his hometown, 
Garden Grove, Calif. He seeks many sub¬ 
scriptions to THE SILENT WORKER—a 
million subscriptions help to keep THE 
SILENT WORKER in business and all 
deaf readers steady, happy subscribers. 

SILENT: Bob has been deaf since early 
childhood. He was born in Tulsa, Okla. 
He became deaf when he was 13 months 
old from meningitis. 

BUSY: Bob has been cafeteria custodian 
for 2,000 students at Garden Grove High 
School for four years and social chairman 
of California School Employe’s Associa¬ 
tion, local chapter of Garden Grove No. 
196. He was the first president of Orange 
County Chapter of California Association 
of the Deaf when it was established on 
January 31, 1959. 

HAPPY: Bob has a wife, Rae, and a 
three-year-old daughter, Cherie Sue, in his 
home at 11161 Paloma Ave., Garden Grove, 
Calif. 

Bob came to California from Missouri 
eight years ago “to bask in the sun at the 
beaches in summer and enjoy the warm 
desert clime in winter.” 

Bob attended the Missouri School for 
the Deaf at Fulton and was graduated 
from Carl Junction (Mo.) High School in 
1951. 

Rae is a native of Louisiana and was 
graduated from Louisiana School for the 
Deaf in 1955. She migrated to California 
in 1957, met Bob in the clubhouse of the 
Long Beach Club of the Deaf, and changed 
her name to his in Bible Assembly of God 
Church at Southgate, December 28, 1957. 


DO YOUR BIT . . . HELP KEEP IT LIT . . . 

The TORCH of Deafdom ... The SILENT WORKER 

Subscribe to it — DON'T borrow it! — Only $3.50 per year 
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The Educational Front 

and Parents Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 
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We may not get under the deadline this 
time! We could blame it on two great 
shocks that have come into our life, id 
est, 1) the fact we actually lost 13 pounds 
while getting more paint on ourself than 
on the house, and 2) the news that our 
colleagues of Murray County decided we 
were to be Teacher of the Year, to com¬ 
pete against 76 others in Oklahoma City 
September 29 for the honor of being Okla¬ 
homa’s Teacher of the Year. Small won¬ 
der then that the deadline is actually 
avoiding us! 

Now, we do not expect to become Okla¬ 
homa’s Teacher of the Year because we 
will be up against superintendents, prin¬ 
cipals 1 , coaches, and other teachers. We, 
along with the Missus, will be wined and 
dined by the Chamber of Commerce, ush¬ 
ered into a swank hotel room for free, then 
taken out to the state fair for the cows, 
the motorcycle races, the cotton candy, 
the follies, and our follies. If we do not 
show up next month, you’ll know we have 
collapsed under the weight of the crown- 
now, please do not go into tailspins right 
now because the chances' are 76-1 that 
you’ll have to read this far with wtg for 
months to come. 

The SW is looking better. Are you doing 
better by it? 

A certain hearing aid manufacturer 
noted that sales were showing an upward 
curve. He wondered whether deafness was 
on the uptrend or whether it was simply a 
matter of more people overcoming their 
aversion to wearing the devices. 

A survey showed that a great many hunt¬ 
ers were buying hearing aids, using the 
amplifying instruments to aid them in 
stalking game by sound. And, to add the 
bitter to the sweet, game wardens were 
buying them, too, to listen for illegal use 
of firearms. 

Ten dollars ushers you into 
swell company! 

From London we read that Prince, the 
deaf Dalmatian, had developed an infe¬ 
riority complex because he couldn’t hear 
the other dogs bark. (How Prince was in¬ 
terviewed would be interesting reading, 
don’t you think?) Supt. Frank Pettit of the 
National Canine Defense League decided to 
train Prince to be restored to canine so¬ 
ciety. He taught the dog lipreading. How? 
Well, he would say “down” then make a 
corresponding arm gesture, while another 
trainer forced Prince gently into a lying 
position. We have seen lipreading like that. 
Have you? 

Well, we read on that Prince’s voice is 
just like a deaf human being’s—extremely 
high and almost hysterical. Fawncy that! 

My friends, this was in the daily press 
under date of August 17, 1961, so we 
haven’t been within 3,000 miles of a Lon¬ 
don pub! 


If you have never seen a ten spot, 
a green back a month is 
the NAD password 

It is here that we wish to pay tribute to 
one of the most wonderful women we have 
ever known—Dr. Elizabeth Peet. We know 
we are just one who admired her for all 
that she did for the deaf. It was a delight 
to match wits with her in the classroom 
and a badge of honor to always’ come out 
second best. 

We were not a good student, but that did 
not prevent Dr. Peet from being a fine 
teacher and an understanding friend. Our 
life has been all the better because of her 
and the many little things she taught us 
without our half knowing it at that time. 

Some thought she was stern. We thought 
she was a lovable fraud. She must have 
chuckled to note how some of us paled 
under the words of her rebukes, which 
came often and with cause, and we know 
she liked it when some foolish one stood 
up to her to slug it out, with words, of 
course. 

We will never forget our senior year. 
Our final examination in French showed a 
beautiful 8.5 on our slip. Bursting with 
pride we rushed up to Miss Peet to ex¬ 
press our belief that we had actually prog¬ 
ressed in that foreign language the last 
term. Drawing herself up, rather haught¬ 
ily but laughingly, she asked, “Mr. Grif¬ 
fing, do you want the cold unvarnished 
facts?” When we said we did, she added, 
“A breakdown of that 8.5 is this: 2.5 for 
knowledge and 6.0 for flattery. Good day, 
young man!” Well, that good-dayed us 
even to this very day. 

Bless that wonderful woman for us, 
Lord. She is with You and she knows here 
is one old boy who thought, and still thinks, 
she was tops all the way through. And 
thank you, Lord, for sending her our way. 

Miami beckons you as do all the 
36-25-36 views 

Schools have opened. Another thing that 
must open, too, is the heart of the teacher 
as he gets down to business with the 
youngsters entrusted to his care. When the 
heart opens, it is easier to get to the mind 
and the soul. 

Schools can be beautiful things, but the 
most attractive part of any school for the 
deaf is the love and understanding which 
radiates in every nook and corner the 
live long day. 

A wise superintendent knows this. A wise 
teacher can sense it. And blessed is he 
who loves his children who shall be filled 
with peace and understanding because of 
him! 

Order of the George? Why not? 

Do something, please 
Joe and May Youngs have left sunny 
California for Maine where Joe will head 


the school there. A good man has gone 
East, and Mary will make a lot of sun¬ 
shine in that state. This gives us added in¬ 
ducement to visit Maine one of these days 
when our banker isn’t so disgusted with 
us. We are for you, Joe and Company. 

Build up the NAD with a dollar; 
don’t tear it down with idle talk 
As of October 15, all requests for cap¬ 
tioned films should be mailed to: 

Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Indiana School for the Deaf 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis 5, Indiana 
No bookings will be made between Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1961, and October 15, 1961. 

Captioned films are so popular that the 
demand exceeds the supply. We like them. 
You like them. That counts. Thanks to all 
who have worked so hard to bring this 
treat into the world of the deaf. 

Ideas are funny things. They 
won’t work unless you do 
Several changes have been made in 
schools for the deaf regarding administra- 1 
tors. We wish each new man the best of 
luck. We can believe he will try to do 
things that will help the school and its 
children. He will not be able to please 
every one all the time, but if he will just 
stay in there and call them as he sees 
them, we know everything will come out 
all right. 

Here is a pat on the back for those who 
have run our schools for lo! these many 
years. We have come to know almost all 
of them on a first-name basis. We like 
them. Deep down inside they are good 
Joes trying 'hard to do good jobs'. Often 
they step into a situation where the cards 
are stacked against them and their be¬ 
liefs; they are forced to lean over back¬ 
ward as they try to make the adjustments 
they hold vital to the welfare of the school 
and its people. We should cheer them, not 
jeer at them. We need their friendship 
and their help, even as they need ours. 

See you at Miami. Ours is a cute 
little suit 

Well, it is a little past four in the morn¬ 
ing. The coffee is ready. We are ready for 
it, too. We tried to teach one of our dogs 
lipreading a few minutes ago, and the 
critter almost cut the cord of: our hearing 
aid which will flush Naders, in the Miami 
surf, who should be attending business 
meetings! We spoke a few words without 
voice, but the pooch must have read our 
lips because he covered his eyes with his 
paws, meanwhile shaking his head in a 
sad sort of manner. London, take notice! 

We still think you people are great. You 
are the life blood of the NAD, and the 
NAD is about all that shows we deaf of 
America are bold leaders and staunch 
champions of our rights. If it were not for 
you and you and you, we would have no 
NAD, no SILENT WORKER, and, we 
suspect, no pride of achievement. We 
would be like dumb driven cattle which is 
indeed the way many deaf seem to like it 
even though the whole setup smells to 
high heaven. Let’s get busy and do more 
than talk for the NAD. Let’s do for it! 
Thank you for reading this far with 

WTG 
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Humor 

Among the Deaf 

By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 


It isn’t my intention to go into the quaint, 
colloquial, provincial expressions of any 
group of people, particularly of the deaf of 
this country, but the language difficulties 
among foreigners and Americans speaking 
foreign languages seem so much like that 
of many of the deaf that I present the 
following. It was taken from Frank Moore 
Colby’s “Confessions of a Gallomaniac.” 
It illustrates how a Frenchman speaks 
English and how an American speaks 
French (here conversation takes place 
during a walk in a park. The American 
practices his French on the Frenchman; 
and the Frenchman tries his English on 
the American.) 

“It calls to walk,” said the Frenchman, 
smiling brilliantly. 

“It is good morning,” said the American, 
“better than I had extended.” 

“I was at you yestairday ze morning, 
but I deed not find.” 

“I was obliged to leap early,” said the 
American, “and I was busy standing up 
straight all around the forenoon.” 

“The book I prayed you send, he came, 
and I thank, but positively are you de¬ 
ranged?” 

“Don’t talk,” said the American. “Never 
talk again. It was really nothing any¬ 
where. I had been very happy, I reassure.” 

“Pardon, I glide, I glode. There was the 
hide of a banane. Did I crash you?” 

“I noticed no insults,” the American re¬ 
plied. “You merely gnawed my arm.” 

* * * 

A joke Allan Bubeck “swiped” from a 
column: 

Be informed there’s a new sport for 
daredevils. Called Hindu roulette. It con¬ 
sists of playing a flute before your choice 
of six cobras, one of which is deaf. 

* * * 

WAS ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
HARD OF HEARING? 

In “The Flattering Camera,” in the Au¬ 
gust 19 Saturday Evening Post, Evan Hill 
stated: The elder Bachrach . . . helped his 
father photograph Alexander Graham Bell 
and remembers using hand signals to pose 
the inventor because he was so deaf. 

* * * 

This from Ted Griffing, Oklahoma: 

Eddie Foltz, deceased, told of when he 
was a young lad: His dad told him he was 
going to wire his uncle some money. 

Eddie took off like a flash for the depot 
where he said he spent the whole day 
watching for the money to sail by on the 
wire. 

Knowing Eddie, we suspect he shinned 
up a pole, to perch there, ready to pounce 
on the money should it come his way. 

* * * 

Received this from “St. Louis Reader of 
THE SILENT WORKER.” No name, no re¬ 
turn address. Oh well, thanks, whoever 


you are! 

Recently a deaf couple was dining in a 
St. Louis restaurant. During the course of 
the meal the wife called her husband’s at 
tention to a man seated at a nearby table 
saying, “That man over there has been 
staring at us the last 20 minutes. He acts 
as though he has never seen signs before.” 

The husband cast a glance at the man 
who was in full view of the couple. Said 
the husband to his wife: “Probably you 
are mistaken. It isn’t our making signs 
that he is curious about. It is that he 
knows the sign language just as well as 
we do.” 

Quick as a flash the man at the table 
got up. Taking his check and hat, he paid 
the cashier and made a beeline for the 
exit. 

Then the couple started an argument 
over whether the man in question was a 
deaf or a hearing person, the wife believ¬ 
ing he was the latter, probably the son of 
deaf parents. “Had he been deaf,” she 
said, “he would have come over to us and 
made acquaintance. This is what most 
deaf persons would do. A feeling of com¬ 
radeship among their lot prompts them 
to do this.” She firmly clung to her be¬ 
lief that the man was a hearing person. 

To prove his point that the man was 
deaf, the husband stated that he had no¬ 
ticed a sort of clumsiness about the man 
as he got up hurriedly fumbling for his 
check and hat. “And didn’t you see how 
he walked?” he asked his wife. “In his 
haste to get out, his gait was somewhat 
off balance, the way deaf persons who 
have lost their hearing from spinal menin¬ 
gitis walk,” he emphatically asserted. 

Was the man a deafie or a hearie? 

Not having had the slightest peek at the 
man, whose line of reasoning are you 
likely to favor, the husband’s or the 
wife’s? 

P.S. The restaurant is strictly non-liquor. 

* * * 

A handless man a letter did write, 

A dumb dictated it word for word; 

The person who read it had lost his voice 

And deaf was he who listened and heard 

—George Borrow, “The Bible in Spain” 

The above taken from Walsh’s Poetical 
and Prose Quotations. 

Bishop Whewell’s version (popular Span¬ 
ish riddle): 

A headless man had a letter to write, 

And he who read it had lost his sight; 
The dumb repeated it word for word, 

And deaf was the man who listened and 

heard. 

* * * 

Said Ludwig van Beethoven (in letter to 
brothers Carl and Johann): I found it im¬ 
possible to say to others, “Speak louder! 
Shout! For I am deaf.” How could I pro¬ 
claim the deficiency of a sense which 


ought to have been more perfect in me 
than in other men—a sense which I once 
had in the highest perfection, and beyond 
all save a few in my profession. 

—H. L. Mencken’s “A New' 
Dictionary of Quotations” 
* * * 

Deaf people always hear better than they 
say they do (or, than you think they do). 

—American proverb 
Same Mencken source 
* # * 

For foolish talk, deaf ears. 

—French proverb 
Same Mencken source 
* # * 

Lifted from James T. Flood’s “Amos 
Kendall Linked with Founding of Gallau- 
det College”: 

Reading in an old book, the writer came 
across some references to the composi¬ 
tions made by some of the younger chil¬ 
dren at this institution (Kendall School) 
This is the story I read: 

A little fellow w'ho lost his hearing fron 
disease remembers a few words; so w'hei 
he writes on the blackboard “cat,” h( 
articulates “pussy,” and w'hen violin, “fid 
die.” Another time a girl wrote a sketch 
of Job’s history with the startling informa¬ 
tion that “the Lord boiled him.” But the 
most touching of all is the record of a lit¬ 
tle fellow who, when asked what George 
Washington did w'hen his father inquired 
about the cherry tree, wrote on the black¬ 
board: “He told his father he did it. 
“Why did he take the hatchet in his left 
hand?” asked the teacher, surprised at 
the expression, and the answer came 
promptly, “Because he had to use his right 
hand to tell his father. The child thought 
George Washington was deaf and dumb. 

* * * 

In the realm of sports perhaps the most 
outstanding anecdote associated with deaf¬ 
ness concerns “Dummy” Taylor, who 
pitched for the New York Giants many 
years ago and gained fame as one of the 
immortals in the Mathewson-McGinty- 
Taylor trio of Jawn’s twirlers. 

One day Taylor was at bat and reached 
the point where he had two strikes and 
three balls called on him. The next pitch 
appeared to him to be ’way outside the 
plate and he flung away his bat and start¬ 
ed to trot to first base. Hizzoner, the um¬ 
pire, however, called it a strike and wav¬ 
ed him out. Enraged at having received 
what he thought was a raw deal, the deaf 
player let loose a fury of cuss words in 
signs. 

As he slowly strolled to the dugout 1 
elaborately consigned the umpire to a 
climate considerably warmer than the 
Giants’ ball park. He felt perfectly safe in 
his outburst; no hearing person, not even 
a baseball ump, would understand the gist 
of his gestures. 

Well, it so happened that Taylor was 
unaware of the fact that this particular 
umpire was the son of deaf parents and 
thus was quite familiar with the signs. He 
followed Taylor to the bench and in un¬ 
mistakably clear signs told him, much to 
his consternation, that there was one cer¬ 
tain place he was going to for his remarks 
—to the showers! 

—Arthur G. Leisman (1940) 
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kens korner 

By Dr. Marcus L. Kenner 

In all you speak, let truth and candor shine . . . 

Be silent always when you doubt your sense; 

And speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence . . . 

’Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain. —Pope 



President Kennedy has asked for $10,- 
000,000 to put into operation a home 
buzzer system that would give audi¬ 
tory warning of impending nuclear at¬ 
tack. Mr. Martin L. A. Sternberg, 
N.Y., has written to the President (as 
per letter on another page) urging 
that such buzzer be adapted to activ¬ 
ate the house lighting system in homes 
of the deaf. 

I also wrote and received the fol¬ 
lowing reply from 

THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington, August 25, 1961 
Dear Mr. Kenner: 

The President has asked me to re¬ 
ply to your letter of August 8, 1961. 
The Office of Civil Defense Mobiliz¬ 
ation (OCDM) which had responsi¬ 
bility for the National Emergency 
Alarm Repeater (Buzzer Alarm 
System) before it was assigned to 
the Department of Defense on Au¬ 
gust 1, 1961, has been studying the 
alerting of deaf and hard of hearing 
persons. 

Recently representatives of the 
NEAR office, OCDM, briefed a 
meeting of American Instructors for 
the Deaf. In discussion the instruc¬ 
tors were requested to suggest 
means by which the deaf and hard 
of hearing could be alerted, especial¬ 
ly while asleep when the lights 
which you suggest might not be ef¬ 
fective. 

Thank you for calling this unique 
problem to our attention. Be assured 
that the solution will be diligently 
pursued. 

Sincerely, 

“Ralph A. Dungan” 
Special Assistant 
to the President 

Let’s hope that the American In¬ 
structors for the Deaf is following 
through. 

* * * 

The week of October 1 has been pro¬ 
claimed by President Kennedy as 
“National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week” so that employ¬ 
ers may become more aware of the 
abilities that handicapped people have 
and give them their chance to become 
independent. 

Show this to your employer: Statistics 
indicate that industry can absorb the 
deaf without appreciable interference 
with production. They are no more 
subject to accident than the so-called 
normal person; insurance restrictions 
are unwarranted and have no legal 
basis. In the Hughes electronic plant 
in Los Angeles, 27 per cent of the 
work force is physically handicapped 
in some way, yet that plant’s insur¬ 
ance rates have been reduced several 
times because there hasn’t been an 
accident among these workers in 10 
years. 


According to “Coronet,” Judge Mich¬ 
ael A. Musmanno of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court (brother of Miss Made¬ 
leine Musmanno of Riverside School 
for Deaf) was having trouble with 
his throat. The doctor warned him not 
to talk for six months and give his 
vocal cords a complete rest. This 
meant the use of pad and pencil, with 
amusing and confusing results. As he 
tells it: “One soft moonlit night I was 
reclining in my steamer chair on a 
cruiser gliding thru the sliver-tinted 
waters of Martinique. A portly dow¬ 
ager came to anchor in the empty 
chair at my side. As she had struck 
me as being rather lonely, I wrote, 
‘Why are you so lonely?’ I extended 
the pad before her eyes and she 
smiled: ‘Oh, it is so kind of you to say 
that. I think you are so lovely, too.’ 

. . . ‘Lovely, too?’ ... I shuddered. 
Some frightful mistake had been 
made. When I write in a hurry, my 
n’s may easily be taken for v’s and 
vice versa. The lady had misread my 
‘lonely’ for ‘lovely.’ What was I to 
do? I had to say something. So I 
wrote, ‘It is indeed a lovely night.’ 
She looked at me tenderly. ‘That’s 
why I sat down. You did look so 
lonely, and I thought I would try to 
cheer you.’ Now she had read my 
scrawled lovely as lonely! From that 
moment I began to print my words to 
avoid all misunderstanding.” 

* * * 

“Is Self-Reliance Passe?” asks Prof. 
Edward L. Scouten in an article pub¬ 
lished in the Gallaudet Alumni Bulle¬ 
tin. We can appreciate the viewpoint 
held by those who desire to elevate 
the economic condition of the indigent, 
the retarded, and the socially-mal- 
adjusted deaf. Along with their hear¬ 
ing brothers, they certainly should be 
assisted to avail themselves of all 
public and private services offered by 
the various welfare agencies. How¬ 
ever, Professor Scouten is fully justi¬ 
fied in his statement that deafness 
alone is not sufficient reason for a 
person becoming an object of charity. 
The hard-won prestige which the 
American deaf enjoy today was not 
easily acquired and should not be al¬ 
lowed to be undermined. 

Said the late Stephen Leacock, Can¬ 
ada’s famed philosopher humorist: 
“The American voters (that’s you and 
me) are funny people. They talk more 
politics and start more arguments 
than in all other elections in. the 
world. They complain. They criticize. 
They condemn. But, when comes Elec¬ 
tion Day, they don’t vote!” Perhaps 
it’s because we accept our freedom 
too casually. The right to vote is a 
rich heritage—use it! Use it, too, at 
our own NAD, Frat, and state con¬ 
ventions. Stand up for something con¬ 
structive—and let your votes count! 


HOME BUZZER SYSTEM 
URGED FOR BENEFIT OF DEAF 

The following letter was written to Pres¬ 
ident John F. Kennedy by Martin L. A. 
Sternberg, a New York City resident and 
formerly director of public relations at 
Gallaudet College. A reply is printed as a 
part of “Ken’s Korner” in this issue of 
THE SILENT WORKER. 

July 27, 1961 

The Honorable John F. Kennedy 
The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President: 

I note in today’s New York Times that 
you have asked the Congress for $10,000,- 
000 to put into operation a home buzzer 
system that would give warning of im¬ 
pending nuclear attack. 

This is a wonderful step, and has my 
heartiest endorsement. For years I have 
been wishing and pressing for just such a 
system. 

You see, as a totally deaf person, I have 
become increasingly apprehensive as the 
state of world affairs brings us ever near¬ 
er to war, a war that could annihilate 
whole populations at a stroke, unless an 
effective instantaneous alarm system could 
be employed to help warn people to take 
shelter quickly. The street alarm system, 
as it now exists, is inadequate as a warn¬ 
ing device for the many deaf and hard-of- 
hearing— 10,180,000 in number in the Unit¬ 
ed States—many of whom dwell in com¬ 
parative isolation in private homes and 
apartments without normally-hearing peo¬ 
ple beside them. These handicapped people 
would be trapped completely in the event 
of a nuclear attack, for no auditory alarm 
would be effective to warn them. 

This new home buzzer, while essentially 
auditory in nature, could, I am certain, 
also be adapted to activate the home light¬ 
ing system of so-called ‘deaf homes”, so 
that the lights could go on and off on the 
same sixty-cycle current fed in by the 
local power company, thus constituting a 
visual alarm for those who cannot benefit 
from the auditory warning. 

Now that you have taken the initiative in 
urging the introduction of this wonderful 
new alarm system, I in turn urge you, Mr. 
President, in behalf of all my deaf and 
hard-of-hearing compatriots, to press for 
this relatively minor but all-important 
adaptation which would give so many of 
us the peace of mind we se.ek in these 
troubled times. I thank you for your in¬ 
terest in this matter. 

Yours respectfully, 

Martin L. A. Sternberg 


AGENTS WANTED! 

TO SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

The Silent Worker 

The National Magazine 
for All the Deaf 

Earn pin money . . . help 
YOUR magazine! 
CONTACT- 

DON G. PETTINGILL 
1114-1116 MAIN STREET 
LEWISTON. IDAHO 
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DEAF SQUARE DANCERS—This picture appeared on the front page of the July 31, 1961, 
issue of the Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette. At the right Palmer Lee of Manley "calls" 
the turns for a group of young people square dancing. They had gathered to celebrate the 
30th anniversary of the Masicia Club. The next day more than 100 attended the club's picnic 
at Clear Lake State Park. Officers of the Masicia Club: Glen Jackson, Charles City, presi¬ 
dent; Carl Barnd, Mason City, vice president; Palmer Lee, secretary; Mrs. Carl Barnd, 
treasurer; and Rudolph Kaplan, Jack Purcell, and Mrs. Glen Jackson, trustees. 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 


LParliamentary Procedure 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian 

Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 
American Institute of Parliamentarians 
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“I believe that if you think about dis¬ 
aster, you will get it. Brood about death 
and you hasten your demise. Think posi¬ 
tively and masterfully, with confidence 
and faith, and life becomes more secure, 
more fraught with action, richer in 
achievement and experience.”—Capt. Ed¬ 
die Rickenbacker. 


Q. I think the Chair has no right to join 
in the discussion or argument on a mo¬ 
tion. So kindly what should I do to stop 
such a practice?—Miss M. C. 

A. Just call the Chair’s attention to this 
irregularity. The Chair should never take 
sides. Otherwise, confidence in her neu¬ 
trality would be destroyed. Also, after a 
motion is made and seconded, the Chair 
should, of course, state it before debate 
takes place. Furthermore, she should al¬ 
ways ask members if they all understand 
what the motion is before they vote, so 
they may vote intelligently. However, if 
necessary, she may just explain what the 
motion is and no more. 

Q. When a motion may be passed by a 
“majority vote,” does this mean a major¬ 
ity of those members present?—Miss R. T. 

A. No, it means a majority (more than 
half) of the votes cast, ignoring those who 
did not vote. For instance, 100 members 
are present, 75 cast votes. A majority of 
votes cast, or 38, would carry the motion. 

Q. If the Chair thinks it necessary, may 
he demand a ballot vote, without enter¬ 
taining a motion to that effect? 

A. No, but the Chair may suggest that 


such a motion be made. 

Q. During debate on a question, who may 
have the privilege of the last speech?— 
Mrs. B. W. 

A. The member who made the motion 
has this privilege if she has not used up 
all of her allotted time and providing all 
those desiring to do so have spoken and 
providing debate has not been closed. 

Q. Kindly advise us how long a member 
may speak (discuss or argue) on a ques¬ 
tion (motion)?—A. R.G. 

A. The limit is 10 minutes per speech and 
two speeches per member per question, or 
a total of 20 minutes (for the two 
speeches). This limit may be extended by 
a two-third vote. This motion to extend 
is undebatable. 

Q. May reports of officers or of commit¬ 
tees be read just for the information of the 
members when a quorum is not present? 
—I.A.C. 

A. Yes. Reports may be read and even 
discussed without a quorum being pres¬ 
ent. But any motion to act on reports 
would be out of order. However, it prob¬ 
ably would be proper to take a vote to 
find consensus of the “members present.” 
In such cases formal votes are taken with 
the understanding that they are not valid 
until validated later when a quorum is 
present. 

Q. Does a motion after it is made belong 
to the assembly? 

A. Before it is stated by the Chair, it 
belongs to the mover. He may withdraw 
or even modify it at will without the con¬ 


sent of the seconder. But after stated, the 
motion becomes the property of the as¬ 
sembly. 

Q. May the motion be withdrawn or mod¬ 
ified once it is in possession of the assem¬ 
bly? 

A. Yes, by general consent or a majority 
vote. 

Q. If the seconder is not satisfied, may 
he withdraw his second? 

A. After seconding a motion, if the spon¬ 
sor of the motion changes his motion, or 
if the Chair changes on stating it, the 
seconder may withdraw his second. 

Q. May the nominating committee nomi¬ 
nate one or two of its committee members 
to office? 

A. Yes. However, if the nominating com¬ 
mittee takes unreasonable advantage of 
this privilege, the proper course is to 
nominate additional members from the 
floor. 

Q. May the president appoint a nominat¬ 
ing committee herself?—E.R.T 

A. Not advisable. It is better for the as¬ 
sembly, not the president, to appoint a 
nominating committee as recommended by 
Robert and many authors on parliamen¬ 
tary law. 

Q. Does “co-chairman” really mean 
“vice chairman”?—Miss F. 

A. The word “co-chairman” is mislead¬ 
ing, I believe. However, it is better to use 
“vice chairman” according to the exact 
term of words used in parliamentary law. 
A vice chairman presides in the absence 
of the chairman. “Co-chairman” implies 
that both preside at the same time, with 
equal power. If this were the case, who 
would decide an issue if they disagreed 
on it? 

Q. Is there such a word as “chairlady”? 

A. No. It should be “chairman” which 
applies either to a man or a woman. Ad 
dress the presiding officer as Mr. or Ma¬ 
dam Chairman as recommended by all 
books on parliam entary l aws. 

True Or False 

T F 1. If a second is withdrawn, anoth¬ 
er member may second it. 

T F 2. If no one seconds a motion, the 
presiding officer (Chair) may second it 
himself. 

T F 3. A member may present a motion 
that is not in keeping with the purposes 
or objects of the club. 

T F 4. If a majority of the board of di¬ 
rectors of a club or of a committee hap¬ 
pens to be together on occasion, it is legal 
for them to go into “executive session” 
and transact business. 

T F 5. In committees, if the committee 
members desire to reconsider a vote on 
a question just acted upon, it is* necessary 
to make a motion to that effect. 

T F 6. Members should vote on an ap¬ 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

T F 7. In assembly (clubs), a motion to 
reconsider a vote may be made on a ques¬ 
tion that was acted upon at the last meet¬ 
ing. 

T F 8. Members must be present to vote 
or elect. 

T F 9. Motions should be seconded. 

T F 10. The secretary should be familiar 
with parliamentary rules. 

(Answers on Page 28) 
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Pittsburgh 17, Pennsylvania 



The reader will recall that Mrs. Hannah 
Tomiko Holmes out in Los Angeles ex¬ 
pressed an interest in the book on the life 
of Miss Eileen “Topsy" Guy and asked 
where she might obtain a copy. 

I wrote that I would try to get the name 
and address of the publisher. 

I started out by asking questions. At the 
School in Edgewood, a suburb of Pitts¬ 
burgh, I asked if the address of Dr. E. S. 
Greenaway of Doncaster, England, was on 
file. He and Mrs. Greenaway had spent 
a few days at the School during their recent 
visit to the United States It was! 

When I had a copy of the address, I 
wrote forthwith to Dr. Greenaway and 
asked if he could send us the name and 
address of the publisher of the book. If 
he did not have a copy of the book, I asked 
if he would not phone his local library 
and get the desired information from them. 

(I apologized for imposing on him in the 
matter of the telephone call. I assured Dr. 
Greenaway I would ask only for the phone 
number and make my own call—only I 
had just two per cent residual hearing 
in our best ear—or did 35 years ago.) 

Before I got around to mailing the last 
installment of Random Jottings, I heard 
from Dr. Greenaway. 

“The Story of Topsy" was written by 
Mildred Cable and Francesca French and 
published by Hodder and Stoughton (paper¬ 
back at approximately 4/6). 

Dr. Greenaway neglected to give me the 
address of the publisher. This I believe I 
can get locally. Otherwise I will assume 
that Hodder and Stoughton is located in 
London, the home of the authors. 

The price quoted is in terms of British 
currency. The Mellon bank in Pittsburgh 
publishes regular quotations on foreign 
currencies, so all I have to do to fill in 
Mrs. Holmes is to ask at the Mellon Bank. 

I shall quote the price of the book in 
terms of U.S. currency as soon as I obtain 
the information—all good bankers are at 
home asleep at the moment (12:30 a. m.). 

I’ll follow suit now so, dear readers, good 
night and pleasant dreams! 

* * * 

Good morning, folks. I hope you had a 
good night's rest. I did. 

Speaking of good mornings—I personally 
know a newspaper foreman who reports 
for work at 7:15 p. m. and greets the men 
with a pleasant “Good morning." 

* * * 

• Recently I read a short article on skunks 
written by Charles Rice in the June 11, 
1961, issue of “This Week" which brought 
to mind a personal encounter the writer 
had with one of these much maligned 
animals. 

It occurred in the outskirts of Fleisch- 


man in the Catskill Mountains in New 
York State during my last summer as 
an undergraduate at Gallaudet College 
—back in 1922. 

I was working that summer under spe¬ 
cial arrangement with the owner of a 
hotel whereby I put in the hours of 7 a. m. 
to 1 p. m. in return for bed and meals 
but no pay. 

I spent the balance of the day as a sort 
of hotel photographer, taking pictures of 
hotel guests and their children. It was a 
summer resort, and guests at the hotel 
were well-to-do visitors, mostly from New 
New York City. I figured to earn more this 
way for pocket money at Gallaudet. 

Towards the Fourth of July, the influx 
of visitors was rather heavy, and the 
proprietor needed additional sleeping 
space. Sleeping quarters of all boys work¬ 
ing at the hotel were moved to a large 
army tent set up about 100 feet from 
the main building—at the back. 

For lack of darkroom facilities I did all 
of my film developing in the basement of 
the hotel after it grew reasonably dark 
at night. 

I laid my prints out to dry on old 
sheets, and when we moved to the tent, 

I had to improvise a frame upon which 
to lay my sheet. I brought my soaking 
prints out in a very large tray, approxi¬ 
mately 15x18 inches and about three inches 
deep. 

I remember working one day until about 
midnight. Very tired from the long day, 
I made my way to my tent with a trayful 
of soaking prints. I distinctly remember a 
pale, wan moon was out somewhere over¬ 
head. 

Suddenly I became aware of a motion 
arching close in front of me. I stopped 
dead in my tracks, trying to figure out 
what it might be. All I could see was i 
broad white streak, approximately 12 
inches long, lumbering just beyond the 
tray I was hugging close because of the 
weight of water it carried. I remained 
rooted where I was desperately trying to 
make out the apparition I was seeing. 

Slowly, the apparition gone, it dawned on 
us that it had been a skunk, its black 
hair blending with the dark ground under 
it as to be invisible in the pale moon¬ 
light. Convinced it would not be molested, 
it had not attacked. 

The region abounded with them, al¬ 
though this was the first one I knew that 
dared approach a human habitation. I was 
occasionally acutely aware of the proxi¬ 
mity of a beast in the area around the 
hotel that summer. 

Since that encounter, I have refrained 
from maligning the animal by calling 
any particular obnoxious member of homo 


sapiens a skunk, although the dictionary, 
among many other definitions, says 
"skunk" may refer colloquially to a thor¬ 
oughly contemptible person. 

Whereas mephitis mephitis (the Latin 
name of the animal), of the weasel family, 
Mustelidae, ejects a fetid fluid when at¬ 
tacked (and only then), members of ho¬ 
mo sapiens needs no provocation but spout 
off whenever the mood comes on them, be 
the object of their displeasure present or 
absent. 

Mr. Rice states that skunks, both de- 
scented and un-descented, are the sixth 
most popular pets and 10,000 families al¬ 
ready have them. Mr. Rice warns that 
should you wish for one of these pets, you 
must apply to your State Conservation De¬ 
partment for a license. 

A few days after writing this portion 
on skunks, I spied a classified ad in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette by a local pet shop 
offering, among other canine pets, deodor¬ 
ized baby skunks 

My daughter, Evelyn, called them up 
and asked them if a special license was 
necessary to purchase a skunk. They as¬ 
sured us none was. (Interested parties 
should check in their respective localities.) 

The baby skunks sold locally in Pitts¬ 
burgh were being offered at $29.50 each. 
If any readers are interested, I will be 
glad to furnish the address of the pet 
dealer, on request. 

* * * 

Postscript on “The Life of Topsy": 

Hodder and Stoughton are located at 
St. Patrick’s House, Warwick Square, 
London E. C. 4, England. 

The Central Carnegie Library which out 
son, Edward, called for assistance vol¬ 
unteered the information that E. C. stood 
for East Central. 

On July 1, 1961, Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Pittsburgh quoted 63c 
as the U. S. equivalent of the British 4/6 
quotation on the book. They even volun¬ 
teered the information that the British 
pound that day was valued, in terms of 
the U S. dollar, at $2.79; that a pound 
came to 20 shillings and a shilling was 
worth 12 pence. 

At the beginning of this discourse o’ 
seeking information, I suggested ASKING 
QUESTIONS as the best means of obtain¬ 
ing any information desired. It is surpris¬ 
ing how much valuable information may 
be obtained in this manner. And it is pleas¬ 
ing to learn how willing people are to help 
when they understand your problems. 

Again I exhort: If you have a problem 
which can be helped along by asking ques¬ 
tions. ASK YOUR QUESTIONS. 

* * * 

One day during the summer of the en¬ 
counter with the skunk in the Catskill 
Mountains, while I was at work at the 
hotel, I was assigned to washing and 
drying used drinking glasses. I believe I 
had to handle between 150 and 200 glasses 
after each meal. This was in the days be¬ 
fore automatic dishwashers. 

I also had to return the glasses to 
the dining room where the busboys placed 
them back on the tables. 
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The door between the dining room and 
the serving room off the kitchen, where 
I worked, was of the swinging type and, 
at the time of this incident, was propped 
open inward (into the serving room) . 

I filled a tray with 28 clean, shining 
glasses (I have never forgotten this 
count.) and, getting a good, firm grip on 
the tray, made for the dining room. 

Passing into the doorway, my left hand 
hit the open door and, I lost my grip oi 
the tray. Result: There was an ea 
shattering crash as 28 glasses cascaded 
pellmell from waist-high onto the floor, 
glass upon glass. 

My mother, who was also there, heard 
the tumult and dashed in to find out 
what disaster had occurred. 

Learning that the glasses had been 
washed, she chided: 

“Couldn’t you have broken them BE¬ 
FORE you washed them?” 

* * * 

The Pittsburgh morning paper, the Post- 
Gazette, formerly conducted an “Idea Pay¬ 
off ’’ Ideas for making life easier for all 
off” Ideas for making life easier for all 
some far-fetched—were submitted by read¬ 
ers and published. 

An idea considered possessing enough 
merit to be printed was one “For deaf 
people—telephone operator translates other 
party’s words into illuminated letters for 
the deaf to read," submitted by Grace Jen¬ 
kins of Lakewood, Ohio. 

This doesn't seem to the writer to be 
very far-fetched—the New York Times 
flashes sensational headlines in lights on 
its Times Building on Times Square in 
New York City, and this can be adapted 
to Grace Jenkins’ idea. But its cost will 
discourage its use for a long period of time 
if it should ever be initiated. 

Now, won’t someone suggest hooking up 
the phone bell with door lights to inform 
deaf people that the phone bell is ringing 
—very simply done, the writer believes— 
but to what avail? 

And Bell Telephone is working on a 
television receiver-sender for use with 
a telephone. ’Tis said they already have a 
working model. And it WORKS. 

One obvious disadvantage of the Bell 
Television Phone is this: What to do when 
one is in the midst of a hair-raising 
6tory while soaking himself in a tub if 
steamy, soapy water and the television 
phone rings? (The phone is naturally out 
in the hall.) 

As I’ll say: That’s when the fun begins. 


The Worker needs your subscription 
like heck! 


A Good Editor 

A good editor is one who has never made 
a mistake; who has never offended any¬ 
one; who is always right; who can ride 
two horses at the same time he is strad¬ 
dling the fence with two ears to the 
ground; who always says the right thing 
at the right time; who always picks the 
right horse as well as the right politician 
to win; who never has to apologize; who 
has no enemies, and who has worlds of 
prestige with all classes and creeds and 
races. There has never been a good edi¬ 
tor.”—Exchange. 



DR. GEORGE M. McCLURE RECEIVES FAY AWARD—The Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, at the joint convention of the Conference of Executives and 
the American Instructors of the Deaf held in Salem, Oregon, last June, named Dr. George 
M. McClure, retired teacher of the Kentucky School and editor emeritus of the Kentucky 
Standard, recipient of the Edward Allan Fay Award for outstanding literary contributions to 
the education of the Deaf. Dr. McClure was unable to be on hand to receive the award 
in person, so on July 24 his grandson, Dr. William J. McClure, superintendent of the Indiana 
School for the Deaf and president of the Conference of Executives, presented the award in 
Danville, Ky. Dr. George M. McClure celebrated his 100th birthday on September 18, 1961. 
The Fay Award was named in honor of the former long-time editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf, the oldest educational periodical in existence in America. 


Lives of great men oft remind us: 

If we figure on leaving "footprints" 
On the sands of time, "Maybe you'd 
Better put on your working shoes." 


MINNESOTA 

BOOSTERS 


MILDRED VON HIPPEL 
HERMAN VON HIPPEL 
CHARLES VADNAIS 
FLORENCE VADNAIS 
CHARLES SCHATZKIN 
LEONE SCHATZKIN 
ARTHUR MISBE 
ELEANOR MISBE 
GORDON L. ALLEN 
MYRTLE N. ALLEN 
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August 1, 1961 

Hi Y’All, 

Fooled you, didn’t I? You thought that, 
after telling you about the teachers’ con¬ 
vention in Salem, I would be all talked out 
—imagine! I only paused for breath. Now 
I’m back to tell you about another super- 
duper convention—the Washington State 
Association of the Deaf. 

After listening to that squeaky-elbowed 
quartet at Salem, the Tollefsons and I took 
a sightseeing trip over Oregon and ended 
up at the outdoor buffet supper at the 
home of Esther and Dewey Deer with 
whom I was to stay until the WSD conven¬ 
tion began. Mr. and Mrs. Archie McDonald 
and Dr. and Mrs. David Peikoff were also 
house guests of the Deers, and I cannot 
think of a more congenial group of people 
to be with anywhere. 

I am going to share with you an exper¬ 
ience I had in college so that you’ll, may¬ 
be, sympathize with me. 

In the days when ladies’ tresses were 
long, Esther Paulson Deer and I roomed 
together as freshmen at Gallaudet. One 
day she went up on the roof of Fowler Hall 
to dry her long, freshly shampooed hair. I 
decided to get my own hair clean, too. 
While water was filling the basin, a head in 
the doorway distracted my attention, and 
it was sometime later that I remembered 
about the water running. I found it filling 
the room! I waded through the inch-deep 
water with towels and finally squeezed out 
the last drop, but the dry floor had a dull, 
washed-out look. Fearing the dean would 
make with the demerits, I used a can o 
olive oil belonging to Esther to brighten 
it up. Really, I was quite proud of the 
gleaming floor when I had finished. Min¬ 
utes later Esther walked in. I pointed to 
the floor and at the same time explained 
that I had used her can of olive oil on it. 
Instead of the casual, “That’s all right,’’ 1 
had expected, she moaned, “That olive oil 
was imported and it cost $65.” My poor 
heart went up in my throat, and my stom¬ 
ach dropped low. I stood there dazed, 
wondering how I could ever raise $65 
pay her back. In the meantime she had 
flopped down on her bed and covered he; 
face with her arms. Her whole body shook 
convulsively. Never had I felt more miser¬ 
able! Finally she sat up. Tears were run¬ 
ning down her cheeks—from laughter! She 
then let me know she had been teasing me 
all along. The shock remained with me, 
though. It wasn’t until this summer when 
she and I met again that I was able to 
laugh about it at all. But . . . Esther made 
the mistake of telling this story to Dave 
Peikoff, who took it up with a vengeance. 
(I could boil him in OIL!) From him 
morning, noon and night I heard such 
phrases as “rich oil woman,” “pouring 
oil on troubled waters,” “well-oiled 
joints,” “take some oil,” “cod liver, cas¬ 


tor, mineral, and baby oil.” He even in¬ 
sinuated that since I had so much to do 
with oil, I should dip into my oil holdings 
for a sizable amount for the Gallaudet Cen¬ 
tennial Fund. 

The day before the convention began, we 
all drove to Washington’s Pacific Coast 
where we enjoyed a night of penthouse liv¬ 
ing at a place high up, overlooking the 
ocean. Dewey, Esther, Dave, and Polly 
plunged into the waves and enjoyed a 
romp in the Pacific. The McDonalds and I 
wet our toes in the cold water and decided 
to stick to shell hunting on the beach. 
Afterwards we dined in style at a sort < 
private home where the food was just too 
temptingly delicious to pass up. It did not 
even bother me afterwards that the scales 
said two more pounds. 

On our way to Seattle on July 5, we were 
dinner guests of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Ewasuk 
in Tacoma. They are a charming couple 
and have a lovely home. Anne is a super!; 
cook. I carried away a recipe for a yummy 
desert. Want to try it? 

Vanilla wafers (a 25c bag will suffice.) 

Crush vanilla wafers. 

Pour four tablespoons melted butter 
over these crumbs. 

Make a bottom crust but save about 
one third of the crumbs for the top. 

In a double boiler melt 34 marshmal¬ 
lows in a cup of milk along with four 
plain Hershey bars. 

When cool, fold in V 2 of whipped cream 
and V 2 cup of walnuts. Pour this over 
bottom crust and sprinkle top with re¬ 
maining crumbs. 

Refrigerate. 

Yum, yum, eat it and take a devil-may- 
care attitude about gaining weight. 

In Seattle, our party registered at the 
Tropic Motel. I was the guest of the WSAD 
and no queen from any country has ever 
been treated more royally. Washington 
State has some of the finest, friendliest 
people in the whole USA. They have one 
admirable characteristic—they never ex¬ 
press their opinions of others out loud! 

Again, I have trouble remembering 
names, especially since I met so many 
people all at one time. Some new friends 
who stand out in my memory are: The 
Wilsons, the Martins, the Kinneys, the 
Ketchums, the Lowells, the Woodruffs, the 
Poes, the Lanes, the Harams, the Flor¬ 
ences, Oscar Sanders, Edgar Winchell, Joe 
Stotts, Mrs. Ruby Davidson, Gary Hen¬ 
drix, (who will participate in the Interna¬ 
tional games), Mrs. Rex Oliver (a grand¬ 
mother who attends Fred Astaire’s Danc¬ 
ing School), Miss Joanne Kovach, Mr. 
Shinshell (a German immigrant to Canada 
with such lovely Old World manners), Dr. 
Helen Northrop, Mrs. Edna Bertram, and 


Mrs. Charles Bennett. 

Old friends whom it was wonderful to 
see again: Ethel Newman Sanders (Could 
38 years actually have passed since I had 
last seen her?), Edwin Neal, Jack Seipp 
(at the banquet-dance, he and I tried out 
some old college dance steps and found we 
were still quite proficient at it.), Mrs. 
Audrey (Black) Coratolo (another Alaba¬ 
mian), and Rev. Robert Johnson, who was 
a Georgia neighbor. 

Another attractive characteristic of the 
Washington deaf—they are extremely 
thoughtful of their senior citizens. At the 
banquet-dance on July 7, a round table in 
the center, toward the speakers’ table, 
was reserved for Mrs. Pauline Gustin, who 
boasts of her 95 active years; Mrs. Nell 
McClain, Dr. Helen Northrop, a very 
lovely lady; Mrs. Edna Bertram, Mrs. 
Grace Root, Mrs. Annie Twiss, Mrs. Roset¬ 
ta Coutcher, and Mr. and Mrs. David 
Krause, who had just recently celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

Dr. Peikoff, Joe Stotts, Dewey Deer, Os¬ 
car Sanders, Don Pettingill, and I extolled 
the NAD at various gatherings and the 
WSAD quickly remedied the situation in 
their midst by raising their yearly asso¬ 
ciation dues from $1.50 to $5.00 a year so 
that their quota to the NAD could be met 
and to cover the full cost of sending a rep¬ 
resentative to the next NAD convention. 
Hats off to this future-planning group! 

The convention closed with a picnic at 
Vasa Park, Lake Sammamish, near Belle¬ 
vue. It was thoroughly enjoyed by young 
and old alike. 

Dewey Deer was re-elected president of 
the state association. He is a dedicated 
worker, and an unexpected honor was 
bestowed upon him at the last business 
session. It was announced that an older 
boys’ dormitory at the Washington School 
for Deaf was to bear his name. A well- 
deserved honor. 

Some things in Seattle I take pleasure in 
remembering: 

Edgar Winchell’s teasing; Kate Poe’s 
verse: 

Love many, 

Trust a few. 

But paddle your own canoe. 

and her rendition of “America, America”. 

When I complimented her, she disclaimed 
all praise, saying she didn’t do very well 
because there were so many Gallaudet 
“bugs” present. (Now, now, Katie, you 
know Gallaudet bugs are the helpful kind 
and do not bite.) 

The Burma Shave advertisement on the 
way to Seattle which read: 

Lover Boy, your picture came 
But your dog-goned beard 
Won’t fit the frame. 

William Martin’s impressive interpreta¬ 
tion of the song “Seattle” and his thrill¬ 
ing rendition of “Auld Lang Syne.” He is 
such a likable person, too, and to top it off, 
he’s a nephew of our old friend, Jack 
Seipp. 

Autumn’s for remembrance, 

Wintertime’s for thought; 

Spring’s a smile, and summer . . . 

It’s laughter, is it not? 

Yours with memories blest, 
EDNA H. BAYNES 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news so as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Pictures will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the states not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


California . . . 

Marilyn (Jaech) Bayarsky writes from 
Riverside that Tom Leo Lindholm, young¬ 
er son of Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm, 
was married recently. Like his brother, 
Allen, who met and married a California 
girl in Korea, Tom met his bride, a Cali¬ 
fornian, in faraway Passau, Germany, and 
they were married there on Christmas 
Eve, 1960. Tom got leave of absence from 
the Army, flew home to the States, and, 
for the benefit of the parents on both 
sides, married the girl all over again in a 
church ceremony performed in Carson 
City, Nevada, May 24th. After a few days 
in Riverside, Tom flew back to Germany 
to finish out his assignment there. In 
September, he will be stationed at Fort 
Hood, Texas. He is a first lieutenant in 
the armored division of the Army and 
slated for advancement to a captaincy 
soon. 

Ray Stallo of Colton won four ribbons at 
a recent flower show in Riverside. Ray 
grows beautiful roses and won two first 
place ribbons, one third place ribbon, and 
one honorable mention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Barber announce the 
birth of their fourth child, a girl. New 
baby has been named Arlene Virginia, and 
the whole family plans a trip north to 
Stockton before the end of the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak of River¬ 
side took in the teacher’s convention up at 
Salem, Ore., visiting their families Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Wood of Portland and 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Lange of Salem. As 
soon as they returned home to Riverside, 
they were visited by the Walter Witczak 
family of Racine, Wis., out here on vaca¬ 
tion. Edmund and Betty were kept busy 
showing them the wondrous sights of So- 
Cal. 

The Alvin Harveys of Santa Clara spent 
a week with Mr. and Mrs. Larry Newman 
in Riverside during July, and Joyce Ann 
Harvey enters Gallaudet College this Sep¬ 
tember. Speaking of the Newmans, Larry 
and Betty were blessed with a baby son 


May 20. Little Mitchell Clyde is their 
fourth child. 

Jean and Bob Greathouse are happily 
settled in the new home they bought in 
Riverside late last year and are very 
proud of it. They entertained house guests, 
the Arnold Daultons of Columbus, Ohio, 
during the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour Bernstein and 
daughter, Suzy, spent three weeks up in 
Portland, Ore., at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Ross. Suzy says she had a 
grand time up there with her cousins and 
grandparents. Seymour says 1 that the trip 
up and back was the very first time he 
had completed such a trip without getting 
ticketed by a traffic cop! 

Ailene and Burton Schmidt and their 
four children went up to Vancouver, B.C., 
to visit relatives and stopped off, en 
route home to Riverside, to attend the 
convention doings at Salem, Ore. They 
were accompanied by Bernice and Buddy 
Singleton. Bernice and Buddy, incidental¬ 
ly, expect their third child soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Wukadinovich and 
children leave Riverside during August 
for a vacation down south of the border in 
Mexico. Mike and Elodie have their home 
up for sale. 

In Riverside, en route home from the 
convention up in Oregon, during mid-sum¬ 
mer were the Bill McClure family of In¬ 
diana and Lester Guenther of Missouri. 
Those from Riverside who attended the 
convention included Felix and Laura Kow- 
alewski, Rhoda Clark, Hazel Davis, Evan 
Ellis, Thomas Fishier, Pat Kitchen, Teddy 
Kubotsu, Madeline Musmanno, Helen Ar- 
buthnot, Seymour and Audrey Bernstein, 
and Edmund and Betty Witczak. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Bayarsky of Bronx, 
N.Y., are spending their summer vacation 
in Riverside with Marilyn and Morton 
Bayarsky. Helen came in July and Louis 
followed in August. The four are planning 
extended sightseeing tours which will in¬ 
clude San Diego, Tijuana, Carmel, Mon¬ 
terey, the San Francisco Bay area, and 
Yosemite. 

Lester Guenther of the Missouri School 
faculty stopped off in SoCal en route to 
the Salem convention to visit friends in 
Garden Grove. Among those gathering at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mat¬ 
thews to see Lester were Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil Alms, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Nunn, 
and Charles Schlack, all former residents 
of Missouri. 

Spending several days at a camp for the 
deaf in Prescott, Ariz., were Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Matthews accompanied by 
Naomi Christensen of Long Beach and 
Mrs. Leona Zander of Bell. Other Cali¬ 
fornians attending the camp were Mr. and 
Mrs. Sylvester Inge of Chino, Mr. and 


Mrs. Oliver La Mont of Bell, and Mrs. 
Eunice Edwards of Del Paso Heights. 
Amongst the Arizona campers were the 
Herb Brogdons, Kenneth Swensons, Lan¬ 
casters, Miss Roberta Holmes, Ray 
Schneider, and Mrs. Jessie Miller. Camp 
directors were Mr. and Mrs. Joe Peeples 
of Phoenix who were surprised with gifts 
from the campers at a banquet one eve¬ 
ning. The Matthews returned home to 
Garden Grove via Hoover Dam and Las 
Vegas and stopped off in Ventura and Ox¬ 
nard to visit relatives. The rest of their 
vacation was spent taking little daughter, 
Cherie Sue, to the wonders of Pacific 
Ocean Park and Disneyland. 

Local newspapers recently carried an 
announcement of the forthcoming marri¬ 
age of Miss Katie Lukrich to William L. 
Park. William is the son of Joe and Cora 
Park of San Pedro. William and Katie 
are graduates of San Pedro High, and 
Katie is attending Long Beach State Col¬ 
lege studying for a degree in elementary 
education. William recently received a 
Veterans of Foreign Wars award and is 
completing his studies at Long Beach 
State where he is majoring in chemistry. 
No date has been set for the wedding as 
yet. 

The Park family again hit the newspa¬ 
pers recently when 17-year-old Carole got 
her picture in the paper along with eight 
other young ladies, members of the “Cas- 
talettes” group, all former San Pedro 
High girls. The nine girls have just re- 
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CUSCADEN REUNION—Mr. and Mrs. T. Scott Cuscaden of Omaha, Nebraska, observed their 40th wedding anniversary at an open house at 
Trinity Cathedral Parish House August 26, 1961. Hours were from 7:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. One hundred and six friends were present to con¬ 
gratulate the couple. They received their blessings from the Very Rev. R. Hewitt in Nativity Chapel. They have four children: Mrs. Mary Elstad, 
Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Roberta Wyatt, Littleton, Colo.; T. Scott Cuscaden, Jr., Rockville, Md.; and Mrs. Eleanor Propp, Omaha. There are 12 
grandchildren. Sitting, from left to right: Lory and Margie Propp, Bunny Cuscaden, Mr. and Mrs. T. Scott Cuscaden Sr., Gregory Propp, 
Tommie Cuscaden, Conny Propp, the Very Rev. Robert and Mrs. R. Hewitt, Ronny and Johnny Elstad. Standing, from left to right: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Propp (Eleanor), Mr. and Mrs. T. Scott Cuscaden Jr., Terry and Erin Wyatt, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Wyatt (Roberta), Kevin Wyatt, 

Mr. and Mrs. Loren Elstad (Maryland Timmie Elstad. 


turned home from the Islands of Hawaii. 
Prior to their departure from Los Angeles 
via plane, the girls and their two chap¬ 
erones entertained their parents at a Bon 
Voyage party at the Reef Restaurant in 
Long Beach harbor. The trip was the cli¬ 
max of their years together in high school, 
and to some it was a graduation gift from 
their parents whilst, to others, the trip 
represented many months of penny-pinch¬ 
ing allowances and money earned by baby¬ 
sitting. After a week in Honolulu at the 
Pua Lei Lani, the girls returned via the 
Liner President Wilson to San Francisco 
and home down the coast to San Pedro by 
train. To Carole, the trip was the most 
wonderful thing that ever happened, and 
en route home aboard the President Wil¬ 
son she was showered with attention by a 
young fellow earning college money by 
working aboard ship. It was not until Car¬ 
ole disembarked at San Francisco that she 
learned the young man, whose name was 
Jerry, is the son of California’s governor, 
Edmund G. Brown. 

From Hal Ramger of Oakland comes a 
nice newsy letter telling of his and Cath¬ 
erine’s recent vacation trip up through 
the wilds of the Northwest. At the teach¬ 
er’s conclave in Salem they met up with 


many friends they had not seen for many 
a moon, and, like all conventions, the eve¬ 
nings were taken up with gay rounds of 
partying which made it sorta rough get¬ 
ting up early enough in the ayems to at¬ 
tend the meetings. The Sheldon McArtors 
are usually the first to make motel reser¬ 
vations, and everyone else generally goes 
along with them, and the Salem conven¬ 
tion was no exception with the result that 
the motel where they all stayed was jam- 
packed with people who knew each other. 
So they really had a happy time of it. Aft¬ 
er the convention, Hal and Cato drove up 
to Coos Bay to visit the Henry Stacks. 
“Hank” is a CPA and in charge of the 
office of a creamery there and Hal writes 
that he never saw so much cheese, but¬ 
ter, and ice cream in his life. They stayed 
with the Stacks two days and then went on 
up 101 into Canada, thence to Seattle and 
the WAD convention. More parties and 
more fun and then back home where they 
were greeted with a heat wave. At this 
writing they are back home again with 
Hal laboring mightily moving rocks and 
pulling weeds abuilding what will even¬ 
tually be a beautiful pool and waterfall. 

The Ramgers entertained Felix and 
Laura Kowalewski of Riverside, en route 


to Salem, for three days and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Simpson after returning from Salem. 
The Simpsons returned home to North 
Carolina via Las Vegas and Tucson so the 
Los Angeles folk did not get to see them. 
Hal also mentioned meeting Frank and 
Beverly Sladek of Tucson and the Her- 
schel Moutons of Honolulu, Hawaii, at 
Salem. While driving through a small town 
one morning, Hal and Cato saw none oth¬ 
er than Helen Arbuthnot and Madelene 
Mussmano of Riverside standing on a 
street corner and straightway stopped to 
pass the time of day. Since they were all 
going in the same direction and it being 
July 4, they met again that evening and 
enjoyed the fireworks together. 

The Angelo Skropetas of Alhambra have 
been swamped with visitors and house 
guests ever since mid-July. Mrs. Mittie 
Williams spent a week with them and then 
Angelo’s brother, Mike, and his wife and 
three children came down from Concord 
whilst Maud was still entertaining Mr. 
and Mrs. Anthony Barlotta of New Or¬ 
leans, together with their daughter and 
niece. Then, just as Maud thought the 
deluge was over, her nephew and family 
blew into town from New Orleans and at 
the height of SoCal’s worst heat wave. 
Maud tells us that Anthony Barlotta is 
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quite a person, operating one of the larg¬ 
est macaroni and spaghetti factories in 
New Orleans since his father retired. One 
of our feature editors should do a story 
on Tony ... it would make good reading! 

Interesting visitor at the Long Beach 
Club the other Saturday was Bing Chong 
Lau, a Chinese ex-resident of Hong Kong 
now living in Honolulu. Bing flew into 
Los Angeles from Hawaii August 5 to visit 
his relatives and John Curtin of Bell Gar¬ 
dens, bringing with him some luscious 
pineapples. Despite his inability to read 
or write English, Bing had a wonderful 
visit returning to Honolulu by plane Au¬ 
gust 14. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Brantley of 
Kansas City attended the Long Beach 
Club August 12 in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Reuben Pois. So persuasive have 
Ulah and Reuben been that the Brantleys 
have now decided to make their home in 
Los Angeles permanently. All of us are 
anxious to make them welcome and hope 
they will be happy here. 

We just bade the Joe M. Park family 
farewell, and they are now somewhere 
en route to the California border intent 
upon reaching Joe’s hometown of Paris 
(Texas, you goof) within the next 36 
hours although that will take some driv¬ 
ing. The whole family went along: Joe, 
Cora, son Billy, daughter Carole, and the 
Cocker Spaniel ... all in Billy’s car, and 
they’ll be gone three whole weeks baking 
in the Texas sun. The hills of San Pedro 
will look mighty good to them some three 
weeks hence, but then some folks have 
just got to travel afield to appreciate 
California. 

Morton Reednick of Philadelphia jetted 
into Los Angeles on a three-week vaca¬ 
tion finally renewing acquaintance with 
Victoria Cookson of Long Beach whom he 
last met in Paris, France, a few years 
ago. Vicki showed him the usual sights: 
Disneyland, Marineland, Rose Bowl, Hol¬ 
lywood Boulevard, etc., and he then spent 
a week as guest of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Kisheneff and another week getting better 
acquainted with Sybil Levine. Rumor has 
it that Morton is seriously thinking of 
coming west to live. 

John Voreck, former resident of Austria 
before becoming a citizen of the U. S., i 
currently touring the Latin countries, in¬ 
cluding Chile, Brazil, Argentina, and es¬ 
pecially Lima, Peru. Incidentally, it is win¬ 
ter-time ’way down there! 

Verna Cechnicki of Santa Ana remem¬ 
bered to send postals to her friends back 
home whilst in Helsinki, Finland, for the 
CISS games. Verna wrote Victoria Cook- 
son of an interesting four-day visit to 
Leningrad, Russia, and expects to be back 
home around September 10. Caroline Sked- 
smo of Compton wrote the folks back 
home that she found the Russian athletes 
very nice and friendly and regrets that 
she will never see them again. The Art 
Krugers seem to be the only ones who 
remembered the News Editor during all 
the excitement of the European trip, send¬ 
ing us a nice newsy postal from Helsinki, 
just prior to sailing for Stockholm. 

A lot of folks are taking advantage of 
those ‘two weeks with pay’ during August. 
Joseph and Evelyn Wheeler and children 
of nearly Artesia spent two weeks up in 


Washington State whilst Henry Winicki of 
Van Nuys traveled back home to Detroit, 
and Herman Skedsmo, with son Bobby, 
left Compton August 16 on a two-week 
motor trip through Yellowstone and other 
national parks to Washington State and 
return. Flo will take her vacation when 
daughter Caroline returns home from Eu¬ 
rope. 

Joanne Kovach of Oakland came down 
to visit Ruth Colby and other friends 
around Smogdad on the Freeway (every¬ 
body knows that is Los Angeles) in mid- 
August. Turns out that Joanne never did 
make it up to Alaska like we reported. 
The drive turned out to be too much for 
her although she did go up pretty far into 
Canada . . . just far enough to satisfy 
her yen to travel. Joanne is now back in 
Oakland getting settled in a new apart¬ 
ment prior to the start of yet another 
school year. 

Another visitor in town was Truitt Saun¬ 
ders of Oakland accompanied by another 
young fellow whose name, I regret to 
say, has slipped my mind. And that’s a 
shame because I recall he was such a 
good looking guy! 

And now, just one more item, and it is 
the hardest of all to write! Our beloved 
Willa Dudley passed away July 25 in Los 
Angeles. Services were held July 27 at the 
Little Church of the Flowers with intern¬ 
ment at The Great Mausoleum, Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale. Willa 
was born January 8, 1884, at Cuero, Tex., 
and is survived by a brother of New Mex¬ 
ico. (FORGIVE ME, BUT, SO GREAT 
AND SO WONDERFUL A PERSON WAS 
WILLA, I CANNOT SAY MORE.—NEWS 
EDITOR). 


Wisconsin . . . 

Mr. Richard Giuntoli and Miss Mary 
Ann Silagi, both of the Milwaukee area, 
will be united in marriage October 7. A 
November 4 wedding was originally plan¬ 
ned. * 

The Wisconsin Association of the Deaf 
convention was held with success in Ra¬ 
cine, July 20-23. Newly elected officers for 
three-year terms are: Robert Pagel of 
Madison, president; Pearl Goff of Dela- 
van, vice president; Kenneth Steinke of 
Milwaukee, secretary; and Oscar Meyer 
of Milwaukee, treasurer. The new trustees 
are: William of Madison, chairman; 
Thomas Hansen of Madison; and Marvin 
Hirte of Menasha. Their terms will begin 
on September 1, 1961. Robert Horgen of 
Madison, director of the Service Bureau 
under the State of Wisconsin, was retain¬ 
ed for another three-year term. One of the 
few important actions made in the con¬ 
vention business meetings was affiliation 
of the NAD on the quota basis. 

After the meeting was adjourned sine 
die a fine banquet was enjoyed in the eve¬ 
ning at the Union Hall with a family style 
dinner for more than 300. An after-dinner 
speech was delivered by the Honorable 
County Judge Ernst Watts, whose family 
had some association with the deaf in 
Delavan. The feature of his speech was 
stress qu the importance of the prepara¬ 
tion of a will which is mostly neglected by 
the deaf. WSD Superintendent Kenneth F. 
Huff was the interpreter. Some entertain¬ 
ment followed. 

The grand finale of the convention was 
the picnic in a Racine County park where 
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SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2"x3"x6"), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by 
any slight sound impulse. You simply 
place SONOTROL in any convenient 
location near your baby's crib, tele¬ 
phone or doorbell, then wire as many 
standard light bulbs as necessary, from 
SONOTROL to the rooms in your apart¬ 
ment. When the baby cries or the 
telephone or doorbell rings, the lights will 
flash. You can also connect a buzzer or 
vibrator from SONOTROL to your bed. 


with SONOTROL 

IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO WEAR A 

HEARING AID AT HOME 


SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115-volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and is guaran¬ 
teed for one year. 


For further information write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 1949 Coney Island Ave. Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 
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more than 600 persons enjoyed themselves. 
Door prizes were given out very generous¬ 
ly! The oldest member at the picnic who 
was 92-year-old John Maertz of Racine. All 
hope to see him again at the next conven¬ 
tion. The 1964 convention will be held in 
Madison, capital of the Badger State. 

Rev. Arthur G. Leisman was at the 
convention as an elder statesman like 
Benjamin Franklin at the Continental 
Congress sessions. Last month Rev. Leis¬ 
man released his 200th issue of his parish 
paper, THE MISSION LANE. Only one or 
two of his issues contain typographical er¬ 
rors. Splendid work, Rev. Leisman, WAD 
poet laureate! 

James F. Alby, a Gallaudet College stu¬ 
dent, like an absent-minded professor, left 
his shaving cord in a room of the conven¬ 
tion hotel. It was then sent to his home by 
mail, C.O.D. 

For the third year, the WAD sponsored a 
booth at the State Fair in the “Wisconsin 
At Work” building August 11-20. The ex¬ 
hibit displayed some pictures in connec¬ 
tion with deaf activities, such as educa¬ 


tion, employment, religion, and social ac¬ 
tivities. It also showed the movie “Beyond 
Silence.” Emphasis was on public rela¬ 
tions with the point that the deaf can 
work. Literature on deafness, as well as 
manual alphabet cards, was passed out. 

Kansas . . . 

No doubt the deaf teen-agers living in 
Wichita or in Sedgwick County have had 
their best summer. Due to activity pro¬ 
gram put on for them by the WSSD, its 
board, and the parents, the teen-agers 
have been kept busy the past month or 
so. On July 20, they enjoyed miniature 
golf and a wiener roast at a popular 
beach. Then on August 3 about 15 of them 
enjoyed an evening of bowling at Augusta. 
As many as wanted to attended the horse 
show at the Coliseum on August.4. 

Four Wichitans were at the convention 
of the Oklahoma Association of the Deaf 
July 1-4. Mrs. Fern Foltz returned home 
while Willa Field spent the rest of her 
vacation with her sister, Mrs. Beryl Brad¬ 


ley, at Enid. After attending the conven¬ 
tion, Misses Doris Heil and Wilma Lawson 
went to Colorado Springs to visit Doris’ 
brother and family and did some sight¬ 
seeing. 

Family reunions: The Jenkins family re¬ 
union at Oswatomie was attended by the 
Bill Doonans, Wichita, July 1-2. They en 
joyed the big dinner and met two cousins 
from New York for the first time. The 
Adams-Jones family reunion at a picnic 
dinner in a park at Winfield July 9 was 
taken in by the Stanley Dibbles, Wichita. 

Gunnison, Colorado, was the destination 
for the week vacation of the Virgil Well- 
borns, Wichita, and her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardesty Srack, Salina, July 9-15. 

While Dean Vanatta and son Ricky, 
Wichita, were fishing the weekend of July 
15, Mrs. Vanatta, accompanied by Wilma 
Lichtenberger visited her mother, Mrs. 
Doris Easley, at Hennessey, Okla. 

George Ellinger, Wichita, was hospital¬ 
ized July 10-14 with stomach trouble, which 
was not serious enough to prevent his de 
parture for Washington, D.C. He left by 
air for Washington, D.C., the afternoon of 
July 15 to join other athletes in a week’s 
training period at Gallaudet College. They 
all left for Duisberg, Germany, by air 
July 24, where they remained a week for 
more training. Then they participated in 
the International Games for the Deaf at 
Helsinki. 

Mrs. Albert Stack, Olathe, and Francis 
Mog, lately of Washington, D.C., were 
among the group of deaf tourists who left 
for Europe July 15 for a month’s travel. 
The Kansans planned to attend the IGD 
and serve as boosters of George Ellinger. 

Burchard Reach arrived in Wichita via 
jet from San Diego July 17 for a fev 
weeks’ visit with his son, Burchard Jr., 
and family. Mrs. Fred Jordan (Geraldine 
Callison), Leavenworth, went to Wichita 
for the July 22 weekend. She was house- 
guest of the Earl Nyquists and enjoyed 
visiting with her friends at the WAD in the 
evening. It was the first visit in Wichita 
for Mrs. Jordan in 15 years. Mrs. Jordan 
and Mrs. Nyquist lived in the same town, 
Benton, Ark., during childhood days and 
attended the Arkansas School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark Thompson, Syracuse, 
Kan., spent June 16 - July 6 with his 
brother and family in Cincinnati. They 
visited his large box factory. They also 
visited Indianapolis. 

Jimmy Swafford, Wichita, motored to 
Roach, Mo., to pick up his father, Max 
Swafford, to drive to Chicago, where they 
spent July 1-15 with his brother, Tommy, 
who is based at a Navy station. 

The Carl Munz family, Wichita, spent a 
night with the Clark Thompsons at Syra¬ 
cuse July 16 and went on to Colorado 
where they visited Manitou, Seven Falls, 
Cave of the Winds, Garden of the Gods, 
Royal Gorge, and Colorado Springs. They 
returned to spend the 22nd and 23rd with 
the Clark Thompsons and Robert Munses 
at Great Bend. The Munzes brought the 
Thompson children, Jodine and Kelly, 
home with them. 

Mrs. Clarkson Thompson, being lonely 
for her children, surprised the Carl Munz 
family and her children by arriving by 
bus. Mrs. Thompson and her children met 


ALL-DEAF TOUR 

... to- SoutA. ftrtterica 

Flights via Braniff and Pan American Jet Planes 

Leave Miami Florida, June 16, 1962 
Return to Miami, Fla., July 4, 1962 
NAD Convention in Miami at this time. 

Cost of tour: $915.00 (each) Round Trip from Miami. Special low rate from 
any city in the United States or Canada. For those who do not wish to stop 
over in Panama City, Panama, the round trip will be $885.00. 

All arrangements in charge of the American Express Company 

Round trip rate includes Tourist Class Airfare (Baggage limit at 44 lbs.) on jet 
planes both ways and on two- and four-engine planes of South American Airlines; over¬ 
night boat trip with state room from Montevideo, Uruguay, to Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
first class hotel accommodations throughout the tour, double occupancy (For single oc¬ 
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transportation from hotel in Montevideo to dock and from dock in Buenos Aires to hotel; 
transportation to two schools for the deaf and breakfast every morning. 

Itinerary includes a sight-seeing trip in Lima, Peru (and bullfight, if scheduled); Three 
wonderful sight-seeing trips in Rio de Janeiro which includes a cable-car ride to the 
top of Sugar Loaf Mountain and a cog-wheel train ride to the top of Corcovado Peak 
where the granite Statue of Christ overlooks the city. A sight-seeing trip and a night in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. In Buenos Aires, Argentina, we will have deaf guides for any sight¬ 
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stay two nights at the swanky El Panama Hotel in Panama City and two sight-seeing trips. 
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Mr. Thompson at Lake Kanopolis August 
6 to return home with him and another 
son, Bobby, who remained at home with 
his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Munz entertained his 
sister, Mrs. Bobby Orchard, Mr. Orchard, 
and children, Salina, July 31-August 2. She 
was the chief cook for the 15 people in the 
house. 

Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Wichita, entertain¬ 
ed about 15 teen-agers at a hamburger fry 
in her yard July 14. They came to wish 
George good luck. Before the party ended, 
they indulged in a watermelon feast. 

Wilma Lawson, Wichita, underwent an 
appendectomy July 21. Upon her release 
from the hospital on the 29th, her sister 
from Pawnee, Okla., came after her, and 
they took off in Wilma’s car for home, 
where Wilma was to recuperate a month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Snyder, Kansas 
City, Kan., accompanied her son, Foun¬ 
tain B. Williams, Mrs. Williams and chil¬ 
dren, Overland Park, Kan., on a trip to 
Memphis, Tenn., Ocean Springs, Miss., 
and New Orleans during their one-week 
vacation July 24-31. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Olson, Salina, at¬ 
tended the wedding of Mrs. Olson s sister, 
Jean, at Kansas City, Mo., July 15. Their 
daughter, Julia Louise, was one of the 
candlelighters at the wedding. 

Deaths: Raymond Bellomy, Kansas City, 
July 14; and Lloyd Miller, Abilene, Kan., 
sometime in July. Both suffered heart at¬ 
tacks. Mr. Miller, aged 61, attended the 
Kansas School and lived with his brother. 
Mr. Bellomy, a Missouri product, is sur¬ 
vived by his wife. 

The Wilbur Ruge family, Wichita, enjoy¬ 
ed the company of his sister and husband, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Vaughan, Richmond, 
Calif., July 21-22. They came from Vian, 
Okla., where they visited his parents. 
They went on to Coleridge, Neb., to visit 
her parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger treated 
their children, Lois and Roger, to a visit 
to Carlsbad Caverns during their two- 
week vacation June 26-July 10. The chil¬ 
dren were enthralled by the beauty of 
formations in the caverns. While there 
they visited their relatives in Carlsbad 
They visited the New Mexico School at 
Santa Fe. They met Miss Alice Joiner, a 
member of the school faculty. They return¬ 
ed home via Trindad, Colo. Floyd went to 
work on the 5th and Elizabeth five days 
later. 

Mrs. Archie Grier’s brother, Carl Feith, 
Perry, Iowa, passed away in a Des Moines 
hospital on July 30. She had returned home 
after visiting him in the hospital July 27. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Wimp, Wichita, 
accompanied by Burchard Keach, took 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Nanney, Newton, to 
McPherson where they were dinner guests 
of Mrs. Sadie Tipton and Miss Arnold July 
30. Mr. Keach remained overnight and re¬ 
turned home by bus next day. The dinner 
was a compliment on the silver wedding 
anniversary of the Wimps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean Vanatta, Wichita, 
enjoyed the Freeman family reunion at 
his aunt’s place at Pratt July 30. Relatives 
were there from Texas, Washington, Wich¬ 
ita, and Pratt. The Vanattas entertained 


their cousins from Washington at a dinner 
the following day. 

The fifth annual picnic at Lake Kano¬ 
polis near Lindsoborg under the direction 
of the Robert Munzes and the John Mogs 
on August 6 was a nice success. It drew a 
crowd of 144. The highlights of the picnic: 
All-night fishing by a number of anglers. 
(Vanatta caught a 4 1 /£-lb. drum); swim¬ 
ming in the lake; largest shelter for any 
picnic for the deaf; a donation of $46 by 
the committee to the KAD’s financial 
quota to the NAD; a bus load of Topekans. 
Mrs. Vernon Snyder and Mina Munz, Kan¬ 
sas City; Hazel Ann Brown, Lawrence; 
Mrs. Lary Mayes, Olathe; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Throm, Marysville; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Nord, Manhattan, were also the 
passengers in the bus. The annual picnic 
will not be held in 1962, because of the 
convention of the KAD the third weekend 
of August, 1962. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Hayes, Wichita, 
spent their two-week vacation with her 
brother, Melvin Adams, at Opal, Wyo., 
July 27-August 14. Their children who had 
been visiting there returned home with 
their parents. 

Mina Munz, Kansas City, spent the week¬ 
end of July 29 as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Johnson and her sister, Mrs. 
Dora Watkins, at Wichita. They made 
some calls on their friends Sunday. 

Bill Lichtenberger, Harold Maisch, Ray¬ 
mond Hayes, and Ray Seifert, all em¬ 
ployes of the Cessna Aircraft Co., enjoyed 
two-week vacations beginning July 27. 
This was the company’s* third annual 
maintenance, inventory, and vacation pe¬ 
riod. 

The two sons of the Robert Munzes, Great 
Bend, had the thrill of staying a week 
with their aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Munz, at Wichita, August 6-12. 

On August 7, Mrs. Harold Nord, Man¬ 
hattan, went to Sweethome, Ore., where 
she spent three weeks with her daughter 
and husband, Mr. and Mrs. Gary Gustaf¬ 
son. 

This reporter received a card from Tuc¬ 
son from the Thaine Smiths. They enjoyed 
two weeks visiting friends at Hermosa 
Beach, Calif., and her parents in Tucson 
July 28-August 14. 

Atkinson-Fry nuptials: Topeka was* the 
scene of the wedding of Miss Louella Fry 
to Mr. George Atkinson on July 15. The 
happy couple is living in Sunflower Village 
at DeSoto. They are former students of the 
Kansas School. A surprise shower for Miss 
Fry was given by Mrs. Alice Harkins at 
Lenexa on July 16. 

When you are going on a picnic, you 
would want the day to be nice. Well, Mrs. 
George Harms, thinking she is a good 
rainmaker, took a raincoat to the Lake 
Kanopolis picnic. The day turned out to be 
quite opposite what she had expected it to 
be. 

Make plans to have your vacation the 
third weekend of August, 1962. The Kan¬ 
sas Association of the Deaf will have its 
convention at Olathe. 


Dear Bob: 


Don't you think some 

of those S. W. ads 

are just silly? 



Ben 
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Post-Convention Tour 
for N.A.D. Members 

8 DAYS and 7 NIGHTS 

Leaving Miami, Florida 
July 7, 1962 

after the NA.D. Convention 
ISLAND-HOPPING BY AIR 

[NASSAU: 

• Spring-like climate 

• Old World atmosphere and charm 

• Swimming and Fishing 

• Sight-seeing by bicycle, horse- 
drawn surrey, British sports car 

• Shopping for native and European 
goods 

[JAMAICA (Montego Bay, 
Ocho Rios, Kingston: 

• "Free Port" shopping 

• Sight-seeing 

• Discovery Bay, where Columbus 
landed 

• Beaches and Scenery 

(APPROXIMATE COST— 
$250.00 per person 

Includes: AIR FARE 

TOP HOTELS 
ALL MEALS 
SIGHT-SEEING 

| For information, write to 

► National Association of the Deaf 
2495 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Berkeley 4, California 

Watch THE SILENT WORKER for 
FURTHER DETAILS 
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Colorado . . . 

The Richard O’Tooles took a three-week 
trip by car up to Washington State to visit 
his sister and family, down to Santa Rosa, 
Calif., to visit his parents, and to the Los 
Angeles area to visit Emilia’s brother and 
wife. Their son, David, and niece accom¬ 
panied them on the enjoyable trip and 
were taken to visit Disneyland and Mar- 
ineland along with all the other attractions. 
The Roland Grebs and children, Rolane 
and Gary, went to California, too, this be¬ 
ing their first trip west, and they went in 
style by air conditioned streamliner. They 
stayed with relatives in San Diego, the 
Los Angeles area, and San Francisco and 
visited all the attractions in California 
and enjoyed a visit to Tijuana, Mexico. 

The Don Warnicks and son Regan re¬ 
turned home August 6 after a three-week 
auto trip which took them to Des Moines. 
Chicago, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Baltimore, and back west t 
Las Vegas before returning to Denver. In 
Harrisburg the Thomas Coulston family 
joined them for the trek to Washington, 
D.C., and Atlantic City, N.J. In Philadel¬ 
phia the Alex Hoffmans squired them 
around. In Washington they ran into 
Francis Mog, a native Kansas, and erst¬ 
while Denver resident, who had been 
working the linotype circuit in the D. C. 
area. Francis joined the tourists for the 
trip to Europe. The Warnicks saw the 
Olympic trials at Gallaudet. On their re¬ 
turn trip they stayed overnight in Olathe 
with the Albert Stacks. 

Patsy Brewer Clark has been in Denver 
for some time now visiting her parents. 
Her son is with her while her husband 
Richard is seeking work in the California 
area. They formerly lived in Phoenix. 

Weekend guests of the Herb Votaws and 
David Anthony for August 12-13 were Stev¬ 
en Chough, Tom Higdon, and Bob Fischer 
who came down from their summer jobs 
for the weekend. Steven and Tom work at 
the Pikes Peak Summit House while Bob 
works at the Buffalo Bill Museum near 
Denver. Steven, a native of Seoul, Korea, 
is a 1961 graduate of Gallaudet while Tom 
and Bob are seniors, due to graduate in 
1962. The boys attended the picnic spon¬ 
sored by the Silent Athletic Club of Denver 
at Fillius 1 Park in the mountains. Among 
those whom they knew were Dewey Still, 
formerly of New Mexico, Claude Haun, 
whom they knew in Gallaudet, and Thomas 
Janulecwicz also formerly of Gallaudet. 

Charles Billings, Miss Lucile Wolpert, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Homer Grace attended 
the convention of the Conference of Church 
Workers Among the Deaf at Syracuse, HI., 
during the last week of June. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Rabb of California 
have been visiting relatives in Colorado 
and were brought to the SAC Hall for the 
monthly meeting of August to meet their 
many friends Thelma Rabb is a graduate 
of the Colorado School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Hruza of Omaha 
stopped in Denver to visit the Loren 
Elstads overnight. They had been to 
Colorado Springs and had visited the Alvin 
O’Connors in Topeka. 


ROAMING THE RANGE 
With El Gaucho 

By Troy E. Hill 

In a recent issue of THE SILENT 
WORKER, Mrs. Kleberg of Galveston 
complains, that my writings concern only 
Dallas and nothing about her husband’s 
hometown of Galveston. Well, she and all 
other deaf people should know by now that 
I would not slight any town or any person 
if information were forwarded to me, but 
I cannot report on things that are never 
brought to my attention. 

Mrs. James Bert Brown of Houston left 
in July for Washington, D.C., where she 
will have an extended visit with her son, 
Robert Brown, and family. Robert has set¬ 
tled in Washington, D. C., after years in 
California. 

We were all shocked to hear about the 
death of L. 0. May, a former Houston 
resident, a native of Louisiana, who was 
killed in an automobile accident some¬ 
where in Mississippi on July 22. 

TAD DIAMOND CONVENTION 

The Texas Association of the Deaf held 
its diamond jubilee convention in Houston 
July 26-23. Headquarters was the Rice Ho¬ 
tel, and quite a number of Texans were 
on hand for the doings. 

The convention was covered by TV cam¬ 
eras for the first time in history, and Fri¬ 
day night at 6 p.m., the show was s'hown 
locally with President Rudy Gamblin, 
President B. B. Burnes of the NAD, and 
El Gaucho in the films. Shots of the crowd 
of visitors were also shown. 

Officers were Rudy Gamblin of Amaril¬ 
lo, president; Seth Crockett of Austin, 
first vice president; W. S. Smith of Beau¬ 
mont, second vice president; Carey Shaw 
of Houston, secretary; and Berndt Blom 
dahl of Houston, treasurer. Mrs. Lillian 
Beard of Houston was one of the intei 
preters, the other being a daughter of the 
Smiths. 

Mingling with the crowd we noted Mr. 
and Mrs. Hyman Badofosky of Chicago; 
Carl Fincher of Sunnyvale, Calif.; Ernest 
Pivovitch, Caperton, Calif.; and Ed Carl¬ 
son of Chicago. 

At the Friday night meeting a complete 
history of the TAD was unveiled by way 
of a variety show by the local folks, head¬ 
ed by Early McVey and Frank Clark. 

We were particularly impressed by Roy 
Adams, a Houstonite, who has lost both 
of his hands in an accident. He has gone 
ahead and is supporting himself and has 
not turned into a peddler or panhandler, 
though he has far more cause to do so 
than many. 

We ran into Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Car- 
tin of El Paso, former Dallasites; Joseph 
Mazakas, Waterbury, Conn.; and Lloyd 
Miles of Tampa, Fla. 

Some of the items on the TAD program 
were the establishment of an endowment 
fund for the association similar to the one 
proposed by the Oklahoma Association 
July 1-4 and separation of the state into 
four regions. 

The 1963 meeting will be held in Dallas; 
the 1965 meet went to San Antonio. 


Officers for the next two years: Rudolph 
Gamblin, president; Seth Crockett, vice 
president (re-elected); Early McVey of 
Houston, vice president; Glynn Whittemore 
of Houston, secretary; and Berndt Blom- 
dahl re-elected treasurer. 

Two marriages’ took place in Dallas re¬ 
cently: Buddy Allen, and the former Mrs. 
Robert Anderson were married, and a 
Mr. Morris, of Cookville married the for¬ 
mer Mrs. Roy Orr about the same time 
the last part of August. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Grinnell, of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., have been visiting their 
daughter in Garland in August. Mr. Grin¬ 
nell and Mrs. Troy Hill of Dallas were 
classmates at Gallaudet, Class of ’32, I be¬ 
lieve, and had quite a visit while the Grin- 
nells were in town. Mrs. Grinnell is an 
Oklahoma product and wanted very much 
to meet George Hamontree while here. 
Before leaving, they drove up to Sulphur 
for a short visit and returned to Washing¬ 
ton after a one-month vacation trip 
throughout the South. 

Mrs. W. Barton fell at her home during 
July and broke one of her hip bones. She 
was hospitalized, operated on, and a new 
steel socket inserted in her hip. She is now 
learning to walk again, believe it or not. 
Hurry and get well, Mrs. Barton. 

The Seale brothers, King, and Clifton, 
together with Clifton’s wife, the former 
Daffie Holmes, were present to witness 
the Dallas Cowboy - Green Bay Packer 
football game in Dallas August 11. I was 
fortunate in meeting them at the Cotton 
Bowl Stadium. Both Clifton and King were 
outstanding football and baseball players 
for the Texas School many years ago. 

I received a letter from John Tubergen 
Jr., of Chicago inquiring as to my thoughts 
on an attempt to ask TV for favors for 
the deaf. Personally I can see no reason 
for this. Most of the deaf like TV as a 
mean of watching ball games of all kinds, 
track meets, wrestling, boxing, etc., but 
most of the ordinary shows’ are of little 
interest to the deaf. The old movies are 
so outmoded; the westerns show enough 
action to satisfy us. As for a universal 
use of signs in TV shows, how can we, 
when we deaf ourselves do not have a 
universal language of signs? Signs used 
in Texas aren’t understood by some of the 
northerners and vice versa. So I can see 
no point in trying to influence TV for the 
benefit of the deaf. After all, it’s free en¬ 
tertainment, and I can’t see such a small 
group as the deaf getting anywhere trying 
to tell the TV people what we want. 

The Helmut Quirams announce the birth 
of their second daughter in August. 

Floyd Wise, formerly of Hobbs, N.M., 
and New Braunfels, Texas, is now a Dalla- 
site. 
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Willa K. Dudley Passes 
Away in California 

Mrs. Willa Kilgore Dudley, one of the 
best known deaf women in the United 
States, passed away in a Santa Monica, 
California, hospital on July 25, after a 
week’s illness. Although she had been in 
gradually failing health for the past year, 
she still possessed much of her former 
vigor up to the time of her final illness, 
and her death at this time was unexpected. 

Born in Cuero, Texas, on January 8, 
1884, she became deaf at an early age 
and attended the Texas School for the 
Deaf at Austin, going from there to Gal- 



laudet College, from which she was grad¬ 
uated in 1908. For some ten or twelve 
years afterwards s’he taught in schools for 
the deaf in Overlea, Maryland, and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. She married William E. 
Dudley, of Kentucky, and they made their 
home in Santa Monica, where Mrs. Dudley 
continued to live, in the same place, for 
forty years. 

Two Sons were born to the Dudleys, both 
of whom passed away in their childhood, 
and Mr. Dudley died nearly twenty-five 
years ago. 

Mrs. Dudley was active in affairs of the 
deaf through most of her life, and she will 
be missed by her countless friends 
throughout the nation. She was an active 
and enthusiastic member of the Gallaudet 
College sorority, the Phi Kappa Zeta; the 
National Association of the Deaf, and the 
Gallaudet Alumni Association. To all these 
organizations she made frequent contribu¬ 
tions of her time, talent, and funds. She 
attended numerous conventions rnd re¬ 
unions, where her counsel was 1 always 
sought and respected. 

For many years Mrs. Dudley was promi¬ 
nent in the California Association of the 
Deaf. As a member of its Education Com¬ 
mittee, she was among those influential in 
securing the establishment of the Califor¬ 
nia School for the Deaf at Riverside. For 
the past several years she had given most 
of her time to the management of the 
California Home for Aged Deaf in Los An¬ 
geles, which she helped establish, and uf 
which she was President of the Board of 
Directors. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Dudley were 
held on July 27 at the Little Church of the 
Flowers in Glendale, followed by inter¬ 
ment in the Great Mausoleum, Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park, along with her hus¬ 
band and two sons. Services were conduct¬ 
ed by the Reverend John C. Donnell of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church of West Los An¬ 
geles. 

Mrs. Dudley is survived by a twin broth¬ 
er, Claude Kilgore, a sister, Mrs. Anna K. 
Price, a niece, Mrs. Medora Flanagan, 
and a grand nephew, Delmar Roberts Jr., 
all of New Mexico, and other relatives. 


VON HIPPEL-BAYNE 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne are 
making their home in Sioux City, Iowa, 
following a honeymoon in the West. They 
were married May 20 at St. Mary’s Epis¬ 
copal church in St. Paul, Minn. 



The bride, the former Marlene von Hip- 
pel, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Her¬ 
man von Hippel of St. Paul. 

Mrs. Wilbur Ripley of Minneapolis, 
Minn., the bride’s cousin, was matron of 
honor. Richard Isaacson of Ames, Iowa, 
brother-in-law of the bridegroom, was best 
man. Other attendants were the bride¬ 
groom’s sister, Mrs. Richard Isaacson of 
Ames; the bride’s cousin, Mrs. Allen Sper¬ 
ry of Minneapolis, the bride's brother-in- 
law, Gene Brodowy of St Paul; and 
James D. Jones of St. Paul. • 

Mr. Bayne is employed by the Sioux 
City Journal as a linotype operator. 
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THIS MONTH'S QUOTES 

FROM 

LEWISTON, IDAHO 

Dedicated to the NAD . . . 

Cooperation is NOT a sentiment 
... it is an economic necessity. 

Dedicated to the IAD . . . 

A communist is a fellow who likes 
what he hasn't got so well that he 
doesn't want you to have it either. 

SPONSORED BY . . . 

Kenneth Croson 
Buno Friesen 
Morris Harrison 
Charles Hill 
Evelyn Netz 
Don Pettingill 
Evelyn Pettingill 
William Smith 
Hilda Spaulding 
Tom Ward 

Address all letters to . . . 

I 114-16 Main St. — LEWISTON, IDAHO 


HOW DO YOU RATE IN 

Deafmanship? 

If you as a deaf person face the world cheerfully and 
confidently; if you conduct yourself so that you earn the 
world's good will for yourself and your fellow deaf; if 
you think in terms of SERVICE to others—then you rate 
high in deafmanship. 

NAD membership spells a high deafmanship. 

Join the . . . 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

2495 SHATTUCK AVENUE, BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


PETTINGILL PRINTCRAFT 

"Where We Get Satisfaction from Seeing YOU Satisfied" 
1114-1116 MAIN STREET LEWISTON, IDAHO 
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The LEGAL Column 


A few weeks ago a deaf woman was 
working as a peddler in Chicago. She was 
a good-looking blonde about 35 years old. 
She was going from door to door selling 
combs, when she came to a big five-story 
building. There were stores on the first 
floor; there was also a sign on the side of 
the building that said there was a bowling 
alley, a cocktail lounge, and other public 
facilities inside the building. 

She thought it would be a good place for 
her to sell her merchandise, so she went 
into the lobby of the building. There was 
an elevator in the lobby, and she got into 
it and pushed the button for the top floor, 
which was the fifth floor. She was planning 
to visit all of the offices and public places 
in the building, starting with the top floor 
and working her way down. 

The elevator came to a stop at the 
fifth floor and the elevator door opened 
automatically. Then there was another 
door that had to be opened by hand. There 
was a sign on this door, but the woman 
did not have very good eyesight and she 
was busy trying to turn the door handle, 
and she did not read that sign. 

This picture shows the sign that she 
did not read: 



She stepped out of the elevator and took 
two steps, and a big police dog attacked 
her and bit her on the leg, on the body, 
and on the arm. It was a big, vicious dog, 
and it really injured her. She fell down and 
screamed for help, but no one came. Fi¬ 
nally, the dog got tired of biting her and 
walked away. She staggered back into the 
elevator and went down to the first floor 
of the building. The manager of the 
building happened to be there, and she 
told him what had happened. She was 
bleeding, and she could hardly walk. 

He laughed at her. He thought it was 
funny. He offered her $5 in payment for 
her injuries. He did not call a doctor. He 
did not call the police. 

The woman had to be treated at. a hos¬ 
pital for her injuries. Later, she had to 
take rabies injections at the Chicago Con- 


By Lowell J. Myers 

Attorney at Law 

tagious Diseases Hospital. She came to m^ 
to find out if she had a case that would 
enable her to sue for damages. 

I had a talk with the manager of the 
building. I pointed out to him that *he 
woman suffered great pain. She will have 
permanent scars from those dog-bites. 
The rabies shots were extremely painful, 
and she was greatly worried that she 
might get rabies. I hold the manager that 
I felt she should be entitled to something 
for all of these injuries and lier suffering. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “This woman Cuine 
into our building without an invifaii n. She 
was nothing but a trespasser. The fifth 
floor of this building is not open to the 
public. It is private. That’s where I live 
and have my home. The dog is a watchdog 
for my home and for the building. The 
sign on the door was perfectly cle; r. She 
should have read it. It was her own fault 
that she got hurt.” 

“Everything that you say may be true,” 
I replied. “But you have overlooked one 
thing, and because of that one thing you 
will be held fully liable by the courts.” 

The point that the manager had over¬ 
looked was the wording of the sign on the 
door. The sign speaks of a “VICIOUS” 
dog. The sign is therefore strong evidence 
that the manager knew the dog was 
vicious. 

There is a very special rule of law that 
applies to vicious animals. This rule of 
law says that if the owner of an animal 
knows that it is vicious, he is strictly li¬ 
able for any injuries that the animal may 
do to anyone, regardless of how they hap¬ 
pen. 

This is one of the oldest rules of law in 
existence. It was part of the ancient He¬ 
brew laws, and it is set forth in the Bible. 
In the case of Stumps V. Kelley, 1859, 22 
Ill. 140, the Illinois Supreme Court quoted 
from the Holy Bible as follows: 

“ ‘But if the ox were wont to push 
with his horns in time past, and it 
hath been testified to his owner, 
and he hath not kept him in, but 
he hath killed a man or a woman, 
the ox shall be stoned and his own¬ 
er shall be put to death.’ ” 

The Illinois Supreme Court then said: 
“When it is thus commanded by 
the Great Jehovah, when he made 
his law known to man in the midst 
of thunders and lightnings and the 
deep cloud that enveloped Sinai, 
attesting his visible presence, we 
have no right to disregard the prin¬ 
ciple of divine justice thus an¬ 
nounced. The principle contained 
in this revelation, applies with its 
full force to a case only resulting 
in injury, and unquestionably re¬ 
quires, that it shall be compen¬ 
sated by payment of damages by 


the owner of the animal, to the per¬ 
son injured. By the law of the 
twelve tables (the Homan Law of 
450 B.C.), it was provided that ‘if 
a horse, apt to kick, should strike 
with his foot, or if an ox accustom¬ 
ed to gore, should wound any man 
with his horns, an action was giv¬ 
en to the party injured.’ Cooper’s 
Inst. 357. And by the common law 
(of England), ‘the owner of domes¬ 
tic or other animals not naturally 
inclined to commit mischief, as 
dogs, horses, and oxen, is not liable 
for any injury committed by them 
to the person or personal property; 
unless it can be shown that he pre¬ 
viously had notice of the animal’s 
mischievous propensity, or that the 
injury was attributable to some 
other neglect on his part; it being 
in general necessary in an action 
for an injury committed by such 
animals, to allege and prove the 
scienter.’ 1 Chit. PI. 82. But with 
the notice of the vicious propensity 
of the animal, the action must be 
case and not trespass. Thus it is 
seen that the principle of respon¬ 
sibility by any an owner of an ani¬ 
mal accustomed to commit injury 
to mankind, and knowing its vici¬ 
ous propensity, is imposed for all 
injuries it may inflict, and is rec¬ 
ognized by the divine and the civil, 
as well as the common law.” 

Under this rule of law, as set forth by 
the Illinois Supreme Court, the key to the 
problem is whether or not the owner of 
the dog knew that it was vicious. If he 
knew it, then he is liable for any dam¬ 
ages that are done. 

The sign on the door uses the v.ord 
“vicious,” which is good evidence that 
the manager knew the dog was vicious. 
The woman has a good case. 

This is something to remember if you 
are ever bitten by a dog (or when you 
are putting up this kind of a sign). 

COMBINE A MEMBERSHIP IN THE NAD 
WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SILENT 
WORKER. AS AN ADVANCING MEMBER, 
YOU CAN DO THIS FOR A DOLLAR A 
MONTH OR FOR $10 A YEAR. 


HAS GIFTING GOT 
YOU GUESSING? 

GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON 
GIVING ... A SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 

The Silent Worker 


for birthdays, . . . anniversaries, 
special events. 

It will be appreciated! 

Send name, address, and $3.50 to 
THE SILENT WORKER 
2495 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 
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ALL-DEAF TOUR TO SOUTH AMERICA IN 1962 BEING ARRANGED 


By Casper B. Jacobson 

In this issue appears an advertisement 
of an ALL-DEAF TOUR TO SOUTH 
AMERICA set for 1962. Present plans set 
the departure date for June 16 from Mi¬ 
ami, Fla., and returning to the same city 
on July 4. This will accommodate those 
wishing to take in the NAD convention 
that will be in progress at that time. 

The writer will be in charge of the tour. 
The itinerary is prearranged by the Amer¬ 
ican Express Company’s Columbus, Ohio, 
office. It will have the personal attention 
of Mr. Robert B. Bailey, manager. He will 
process all applications for this tour and 
will see to it that everything is in order. 
Those interested in going need only send in 
the cut-out part of the ad to the writer. 
The information which will be sent will 
cover everything: passports, vaccination 
certificates, what to wear, what will be 
seen and done. In short, the itinerary is 
complete in every way. The tour price in¬ 
cludes jet flights both ways, hotels, many 
sight-seeing trips, and breakfast every 
morning. 

The tour will be the only one of its kind 
to South America. It is tailored to accom¬ 
modate the deaf. Visits* with the adult deaf 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, have already been ar¬ 
ranged. The group will be entertained at a 
cocktail party in Montevideo on Friday 
evening at the deaf club and on Saturday 
afternoon will see a soccer match with 
deaf friends in Montevideo. This will be a 
unique experience because the tourists 
will be talking to the Uruguayan deaf in 
their own language of signs. Their man¬ 
ner of finger spelling is not at all like 
ours, and Americans may find some dif¬ 
ficulty in understanding their sign lan¬ 
guage, too. This, nowise, will be any prob¬ 
lem because one can always depend on 
the old standby “home signs.” The Jacob¬ 
sons got along well with this when they 
were in Buenos Aires. 

In Buenos Aires the tourists will be there 
for the 50th anniversary celebration of the 
Association de Surdomudos de Ayuda Mu- 
tua (association of deaf mutes of mutual 
aid). This association has its own three- 


story building in Buenos Aires. It has a 
membership of 700. The “Ayuda Mutua” 
feature of this organization, interpreted 
into English, means “mutual help.” The 
members enjoy free medical and dental 
attention. On the first floor of their build¬ 
ing at 480 Calle Maza is a medical and 
dental clinic open two days each week. 
If a member is hospitalized and/or re¬ 
quires surgery, the association pays 50 per 
cent of the cost. Few of the* deaf of the 
United States are aware of such an associ¬ 
ation in a big country so far south of us, 
not to mention the fact that it has been in 
existence for 50 years. 

Aside from meeting the adult deaf in 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires, it is hoped 
that arrangements can be made to meet 
others in Sao Paulo and possibly Rio de 
Janeiro. The present unrest in Brazil 
makes communications rather uncertain. 

Also planned are visits to the school for 
the deaf in Lima, Peru, the two schools for 
the deaf in Buenos Aires, and the 800-pupil 
school in Rio de Janeiro. Transportation 
to and from these schools is included in 
the tour price. 

Other highlights will be sightseeing 
tours. In Lima a bullfight may be seen, 
and a tour will be made of the city. This 
includes a visit to the Plaza de la Inquisi- 
cion. This was the place where the dreaded 
inquisition took place for 200 years. 
From all appearances, the room is a 
plain country-type courtroom. At one side 
is a door with a peephole for witnesses* to 
identify those on trial. Those found guilty 
was taken to the next room which has four 
two-foot square trap doors in each corner 
of the room. The guilty person was thrown 
into these dungeons and left to rot. A loo’ 
into one of these trap doors showed jagged 
rock that appeared well-rounded from 
years of wear. This method of punishment 
is no longer used. 

Rio de Janeiro is a beautiful city in 
deed. The first thing one sees is the intri¬ 
cate design of the sidewalks. They are 
made up of small stones about 2M> inches 
square and laid piece by piece in set pat¬ 
terns*. The swirl pattern gives one a funny 
feeling after a long stroll. The effect is 
like walking on a wavy street. The hotel 


in Rio will be the Gloria on the famed 
Copacabana Beach. It faces the Atlantic 
Ocean. Hundreds of exclusive hotels ex 
tend for miles up and down Avenida At- 
lantica which appears in a wide senr 
circle. 

Precious stones can be bought in Rio foi 
a fraction of what they cost in the United 
States. An agent of Sterns will be sure to 
approach tourists at the hotel and will of 
fer to take them to their lapidary on Ave¬ 
nida Rio Branco, Rio’s main street, show 
you around, and take them back to the 
hotel at no cost. For his troubles each 
visitor will be given a birthstone and a 
book of matches with his name in gold. 
Precious stones include diamonds*, aqua¬ 
marine, topaz, turmaline, amethyst, and 
many others. It was fascinating to watch 
them cut the stones and grind and polish 
the facets on them. 

Near the Federal Senate and across 
from Brazil’s Monument to the Unknown 
Soldier is a famous* store called Mesbla. 
They say it sells everything from safety 
pins to airplanes. On the second floor is a 
luncheon counter that serves delicious 
dishes. The menu is printed in Portuguese, 
but an English-speaking waitress helps one 
out. 

Sightseeing in Rio is unparalleled. Tours 
are made in attractive Mercedes-Benz 
busses by Saturin or Turismo. Three tours 
will be included in the tour price, one to 
the top of Sugar Loaf Mountain by cable 
car and another by cogwheel train to the 
magnificent Statue of Christ which over¬ 
looks the city of Rio de Janeiro. Tourists 
will have the opportunity to watch the 
darkening day and the lights of the city 
being flashed on in rapid order. The 
gleaming Statue of the Redeemer is on 
Corcovado Peak, 2,400 feet above the city. 
The third tour will include the wonderful 
Botanical Gardens, Rio’s famous zoo, the 
great Marcana Stadium which seats 200,- 
000 spectators, as well as many other at¬ 
tractive places. The stadium has a play¬ 
ing field with an eight-foot deep moat 
around it. It is* filled with water to keep 
frenzied soccer fans from running onto 
the field and interfering with the game. 
Soccer is a popular sport in the Latin 



Left: Copacabana Beach and Evenida Atlanticia. Note the whirl design of the sidewak. Tourists will stay at Hotel Gloria on this beach. 

Right: Cable car which will take tourists to the top of Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
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Three-year-old pupils at the Girls' School. Standing, left to right: Unidentified staff member, 
Miss Therese Diaz (deaf) art teacher (primary), Mrs. Casper P. Jacobson, Mrs. Marta Caluera 
de Diminguez Nimo (deaf) instructor in sewing, three unidentified persons, Mr. Jacobson, 

and Miss Rosa Orri, interpreter. 


American countries just as football is up 
here. 

With a little arithmetic the traveler 
quickly becomes accustomed to the mone¬ 
tary units of any of the South American 
countries. In Peru the monetary unit is 
the Sol. One Sol is equivalent to $.036 (less 
than four cents. $1.00 is equal to 28.80 
Sol.) The sign for Sol is S/. In Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, the “dol¬ 
lar” is called the Cruzeiro. One Cruzeiro 
(Cr$) is a little over a half a cent or 
$.0055. ($1.00 is equivalent to Cr$ 181.81.) 
Argentina and Uruguay use the Peso. The 
The value of the Peso in Argentina is 
equal to $.0123 while in Uruguay it is 
$.0889. The sign for Peso is the same as 
our dollar sign ($). 

Going window shopping helps one get 
acquainted to the change in the monetary 
unit. For example, you see a dress in a 
Buenos Aires store with a price tag that 
looks like a great deal of money, like 
$2500.00 (peso). Multiply this by .0123 and 


you have a little over $30.00 (in U.S. 
money). Or, in Rio you see something ad¬ 
vertised for Cr$ 600.00, this is the equival¬ 
ent to $3.30 in U.S. money. 

U.S. currency cannot be used in any of 
the stores, restaurants, and such places. 
When one gets to the hotel, he should ex¬ 
change his money for the Sol when in 
Peru or the Cruzeiro when in Brazil, etc. 
And, of course, traveler’s checks are ac¬ 
cepted too in any of the places of ex¬ 
change. ($25.00 in U.S. currency is all 
you need to take with you. The rest 
should be in traveler’s 1 checks.) 

The ALL DEAF TOUR TO SOUTH 
AMERICA will be tourist class with a 
baggage limit of 44 lb. per person. Ex¬ 
cess baggage over 44 lb. will cost $2.42 for 
each pound from Miami to Buenos Aires. 
If one is 10 lb. overweight in baggage, 
the cost will be approximately $24.00 ad¬ 
ditional going down and an additional 
$24.00 coming back. 


Answers: True Or False 
(See Page 15) 

1. True. 

2. False. 

3. False. The Chair should rule such a 
motion out of order. 

4. False. Since there has been no legal 
notice to all members of the board or of 
the committee, there can be no valir 1 
meeting. The rights of absentees must be 
respected and protected. 

5. False. Committee rules are more lib¬ 
eral than assembly rules and such formal¬ 
ity is not necessary. Therefore, a motion 
may be brought up again and again by 
common consent if necessary regardless 
of how the committee members voted on 
it. Not only this there is no limit as to the 
number of times a committee member 
may speak and a motion to close or limit 
is not permissible. The chairman of the 
committee may participate freely in the 
discussions and in committee work and 
does not have to leave the chair to do so. 
This applies to the board as well. 

6. True. But in so doing they should not 
vote on the question of loyalty to the Chair, 
but on specific parliamentary issue raised 
by the appeal. An appeal is really a mo¬ 
tion to sustain or reverse the Chair’s de¬ 
cision as the case may be. Hence, when 
voting on an appeal, a majority vote or a 
tie vote sustains the Chair’s- decision as 
correct, or reverses the Chair’s decision as 
incorrect. 

7. False. The motion to reconsider may 
properly be made only on the same or the 
following day as the motion to which it 
applies. 

8. True. Unless there is a specific pro¬ 
vision for absentee voting. 

9. True. Unless they pertain to mere 
routine matters such as reading of min¬ 
utes, reports of officers, and reports of 
committees, etc. 

10. True. 


COMBINE A MEMBERSHIP IN THE NAD 
WITH A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SILENT 
WORKER. AS AN ADVANCING MEMBER, 
YOU CAN DO THIS FOR A DOLLAR A 
MONTH OR FOR $10 A YEAR. 


WELCOME, NEBRASKA_The newest state association of the deaf to become a Cooperating Member of the N.A.D. is the Nebraska Associa¬ 

tion of the Deaf, one of our old and honored affiliated associations, whose continued cooperation and loyalty are deeply appreciated. Wel¬ 
come, Nebraska, and thanks! 
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This picture shows part of the crowd of 93 golfers on hand for the Midwest Deaf Golf Association's 14th annual tourney held at Cambridge, 
Wisconsin, August 4-5. This, and other pictures of the golfers, was made by Rogers Crocker Studio, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


fCung, (lepeati gA M'SbQA Champ, 


If: Jack Kunz is involved in a playoff in 
the 1962 Midwest Deaf Golf Association 
tournament, he will have a wealth of ex¬ 
perience to fall back on. Following the 
pattern he set in winning the 1960 tourney, 
the young slammer from St. Paul, Minn., 
defeated hometown rival Wayne Stewart 
on the fourth extra hole in a sudden death 
playoff climaxing the Association’s 14th 
Annual Tournament. 

The scene of this year’s meet was Lake 
Ripley Country Club, Cambridge, Wis., the 
site of the 1956 outing, which Kunz also 
won. Ninety-three golfers representing 10 
states and Canada labored over the 6,206 
yard, par 70 course on August 4 and 5 in 
quest of the coveted championship. 

Kunz, who gives everybody the impres¬ 
sion that he just got out of bed, and 
Stewart finished the 36-hole tour with an 
aggregate total of 157, both fashioning 
identical rounds of: 78-79. In the sudden 


death playoff, both golfers were able to 
match regulation figures 1 for three holes. 
The fourth overtime hole, however, prov¬ 
ed to be the undoing of Stewart. After 
hitting a good drive, Stewart pulled his 
second shot into a deep rut on the left of 
the green, leaving him an almost impos¬ 
sible lie. While he was wrestling with his 
problem, Kunz neatly chipped onto the 
green, leaving a three-foot putt. Stewart’s 
recovery shot was still short of the green 
and sensing imminent defeat, he made a 
bold run at the pin, the ball skidding about 
eight feet past. Kunz then proceeded to 
sink his putt for the victory. 

The two leaders were never seriously 
challenged. Ray Kessenich of Madison, 
Wis., finished only two strokes behind 
with 81-78, 159. The course, which took the 
measure of: many golfers who had the 
misfortune of landing in the rough, proved 
to be even rougher on the second day as 


it was made to play longer due to torren¬ 
tial rains Friday evening. As a result, 
many golfers who carded good rounds on 
opening day found themselves “scrambl¬ 
ing” in attempts to equal or better their 
first day scores. 

Joe Paden of South Beloit, Ill., was 
hardly perturbed by the damp condition 
of the course as he carded an 82 on the 
final 18 to go along with his 90 on Friday 
to take the First Flight Championship 
with a total of 172. Karl Niklaus, Mt. Mor¬ 
ris, Ill., defeated Carroll Christensen in a 
sudden death playoff for the runner-up 
trophy after they had finished with iden¬ 
tical 176’s. 

St. Paul, which seems to breed good 
golfers, had another champion in Bob 
Johnson who took Second Flight laurels 
with 99-93, 192. His margin of victory was 
but one stroke over Dan Halford, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada. Richard Nelson of Des 
Moines, Iowa, captured the third slot. 

In the Third Flight, Waldo Cordano of 
Delavan, Wis., had an easier time than 
did any of his counterpart champions. 
Recording 109-102,211, he swept to victory 


Left: Bob Johnson (left) of St. Paul holds his first place trophy for the Second Flight Dan Halford, Windsor, Canada, just as proudly dis¬ 
plays his runnerup trophy for the same flight. Right: Happy Waldo Cordano (left) of Delavan, Wis., and Richard Tanzar of Chicago con¬ 
gratulate each other on taking first and second, respectively, in the Third Flight. Cordano is the MDGA president for 1962. 
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by four strokes over Richard Tanzar of 
Chicago. Third place went to Donald Res¬ 
nick, West Allis, Wis. 

In a meeting that preceded the actual 
golfing, the golfers decided upon Ames, 
Iowa, as the site of the 1962 tourney. And 
looking forward as 1 is the custom with the 
MDGA, Michigan was selected as the 
host for the ’63 meet. 

The meeting also saw the election of the 
1961-62 officers. They are: Waldo Cordano, 
president; Dennis Wallace, Ames, Iowa, 


vice president; Ray Kessenich, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The entire affair was brought to a close 
with a banquet after which ALL 93 golf¬ 
ers received a prize regardless of score— 
one reason why the members of the MDGA 
believe that their tournament cannot be 
matched for thrills, prizes and a good 
time. 

Following is a list of the available 
scores: 


STALLING ALONG 

By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association tor Better Hearing 

A deaf chemist told of a statement by 
one of his 1 teachers at the University of 
Michigan. This professor said that he al¬ 
ways had prided himself on his ability to 
teach, yet in that class the man who could 
not hear a single word got the best grades. 

A new alphabet which took two years to 
complete has been created by Dr. William 
C. Stokoe, a professor at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege; this is' expected to give the deaf child 
a visual comparison of the sign language 
with printed English. Says the professor: 
“The system, like spoken language, con¬ 
tains definite parts of speech, and like 
other languages, these parts’ of speech 
must be arranged in a certain order to 
make a sentence. The rules of order, how¬ 
ever, often differ from the English require¬ 
ments.”—The Frat. 

It is estimated now that about 75% of 
the children in our schools for the deaf are 
congenitally deaf. The figure was 40% 
when I was a Gallaudet normal student. 
These facts’ point up the great importance 
of pre-marriage counselling, so that coup¬ 
les will have the best information avail¬ 
able as to what their chances are for hav¬ 
ing deaf children. 

The successful Broadway play “The Mir¬ 
acle Worker” is the story of the teaching 
of Helen Keller by Anne Sullivan. Recent¬ 
ly at the Royalty Theater in London this 
American play scored one of the three 
greatest first-night successes known in 
London in years. 

“But what made the reception of “The 
Miracle Worker” memorable was less the 
thunder of applause at the finish, great 
though that was, than the loud, long and 
universal cheering for the scene in the 
second act in which Anne Sullivan, after 
a tremendous struggle that breaks crock¬ 
ery and furniture, teaches the blind and 
deaf girl sufficient knowledge and disci¬ 
pline to fold a table napkin. 

“The applause for this scene was prob¬ 
ably the biggest ever known in a London 
theater whilst a performance was actually 
in progress. During the intermission that 
followed half an hour later most members 
of the audience went around telling each 
other they had never seen anything like 
it; and in saying so they were referring 
as much to their own cheering as 1 to the as¬ 
tonishing performances of the Misses Mas¬ 
sey and Faye.” 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT 


1. Jack Kunz, St. Paul, Minn.79-78—157 

2. Wayne Stewart, St. Paul, Minn..79-78—157 

3. Ray Kessenich, Madison, Wis 1 .81-78—159 

4. Robert Lindberg, Lincoln, Neb.80-82—162 

5 Clyde Heberlein, Cambridge, Wis.83-81—164 

6. Richard Opseth, St. Paul, Minn.85-79—164 

7. Herbert Deurmyer, Lincoln, Neb.85-80—165 

8. Dorman Harvey, Rochester, N.Y.83-82—165 

9. Larry Clark, Des Moines, Iowa .82-84—166 

10. Ben Schowe, Akron, Ohio .86-81—167 

11. Wilbur Sawhill, Des Moines, Iowa .84-85—169 

12. Art Gendrau, Minneapolis, Minn.88-83—171 

13. Gabriel Vertz, Pacific Grove, Calif...85-89—174 

14. John Osadsky, Milwaukee, Wis.80-95—175 

15. A1 Van Nevel, Chicago, Ill.85-96—181 

FIRST FLIGHT 

1. Joe Paden, South Beloit, Ill.90-82—172 

2. Karl Niklaus, Mt. Morris, Ill.92-84—176 

3. Carroll Christensen, St. Cloud, Minn.91-85—176 

4. Frank Sullivan, Chicago, Ill.89-88—177 

5. Joe Tetnowski, Depew, N.Y.89-92—181 

6. Bob Barr, Mazon, Ill.90-91—181 

7. John Dye, Milwaukee, Wis.90-91—181 

8. Hilary Heck, Waukesha, Wis.91-91—182 

9. Harry Petrowske, East Detroit, Mich. 90-92—182 

10. John Poplawski, Milwaukee, Wis.95-90—185 

11. Roger Dempewolf, Des Moines, Iowa .94-93—187 

12. Philip Zola, Milwaukee, Wis.93-96—189 

13. Gerald O’Connor, Highwood, Ill.94-95—189 

14. Jacob Vertz, Neenah, Wis.96-94—190 

15. William Mayfield, Petersboro, Ont., Canada .93-97—190 

16. Samuel Bentley, Akron, Ohio .93-98—191 

17. Frank Dunham, Corunna, Mich.94-99—193 

18. Clarence Fitch, South Milwaukee, Wis.96-97—193 

19. Gordon Bachman, Dearborn, Midi.97-97—194 

20. Robert Bowden, Cicero, Ill.94-106—200 

SECOND FLIGHT 

1. Bob Johnson, St. Paul, Minn. 99-93—196 

2. Dan Halford, Windsor, Ont., Canada . 99-94—197 

3. Dick Nelson, Des Moines, Iowa .104-90—194 

4. Dave Kennedy, Chicago, Ill.102-93—195 

5. Harvey Burton, Minneapolis, Minn.98-99—197 

6. Russel Newman, Milwaukee, Wis.103-94—197 

THIRD FLIGHT 

1. Waldo Cordano, Delavan, Wis.109-102—211 

2. Richard Tanzar, Chicago, Ill.111-104—215 

3. Donald Resnick, West Allis, Wis.110-111—221 



Left: The Midwest Deaf Golf Association's 1961 champion, Jack Kunz (left), pictured with Wayne Stewart (center), who lost in the playoff to 
Kunz, and Ray Kessenich, winner of third place in the Championship Flight. Right: In First Flight competition Joe Paden (left) of Beloit, 

Wis., was first. Karl Niklaus of Mt. Morris, III., was runnerup. 
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The newest state association of the deaf 
to become a Cooperating Member of the 
N.A.D. is the Nebraska Association of the 
Deaf, one of our old and honored affiliated 
associations, whose continued cooperation 
and loyalty are deeply appreciated. Offi¬ 
cial word has not come from Nebraska at 
the time of this writing, but the news came 
from Don Pettingill, who represented the 
N.A.D. at the Nebraska convention Sep¬ 
tember 1-4, and we hope the Nebraska 
members will forgive us for publishing the 
good news without official confirmation 
from them. Welcome, Nebraska, and 
thanks to Don for taking time to tell them 
about the N.A.D. 

The Nebraska Association increased its 
membership dues to take care of its quota. 
It 'has been mentioned in this column be¬ 
fore that a number of state associations 
have taken similar action this summer. In 
our opinion, that is the simplest and easiest 
means of raising the quota. There is no 
reason why an increase should not be 
made in membership dues, and it is' cer¬ 
tain that members are able to pay the 
small increase necessary to meet their 
state association quotas. The annual dues 
in most state associations 1 range from $1.00 
to $2.00, and they have remained the same 
for 20 or 30 years. Membership in anything 
is worth more than that in these times. 

An article in THE SATURDAY EVE¬ 
NING POST in July, written by a traffic 
official in Pennsylvania, asked for re-ex¬ 
amination of drivers of automobiles, in 
view of weeding out many people who hold 
driver’s licenses' but should not be driving. 
The author did not mention deaf drivers 
among those who are supposed to be in¬ 
capable, but the editors of the magazine 
illustrated the article with a photograph 
of a horrible wreck, in which the driver 
was killed, and they wrote in the caption, 
“This Driver was Deaf.” 

Naturally, numerous readers protested 
to the POST against such an insinuation 
against deaf drivers. Board Member San¬ 
derson wrote a fine letter for the N.A.D., 
but it was not published, probably because 
the editors had already filled their letters 
page with letters from persons closer by. 
They published some good letters 1 in sup¬ 
port of deaf drivers. They also published 
one from a lady who probably had never 
seen a deaf person in her life. Included 
with her letter was a clipping with a bold 
heading, “Deaf Mute Fails to Hear Train. 
Wife Killed.” Everyone acquainted with 
the dc f knows that the proportion of per¬ 
sons with perfect hearing killed in such 
accidents is far greater than that of the 
deaf, but when a deaf driver is involved, 
the papers’ invariably trot out their “Deaf 
Mute” heading. 

We have sent the POST some statistics 
from this office. They were compiled by 
the traffic director right in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and they were a bit old, but 
still good. They showed that in 1948 not a 
single deaf driver had been involved in a 
reportable accident for nine years. By 
comparison, the same number of drivers 
with normal hearing would have had 400 
accidents within the same period of time. 

Thanks to the Empire State Association 
of the Deaf (New York) for payment of its 


quota, amounting to $532.50. The ESAD is 
another state association which is raising 
its quota through an increase in its dues 
structure. 

Would N.A.D. members be interested in 
lapel emblems or pins to show they belong¬ 
ed? Years ago the N.A.D. had very attrac¬ 
tive membership emblems, and they were 
worn by many members, but such things 
seem to have gone out of style. The Home 
Office has been in contact with a manu¬ 
facturer who can make a new emblem to 
sell at a very reasonable price. If enough 
members are interested, the N.A.D. will 
consider making a new supply. A card to 
the Home Office will help us decide. 

Some of our readers are acquainted with 
Professor Fidel Lopez de la Rosa, who is 
director of a school for the deaf in Mexico 
City. Professor Fidel wrote to the office 
requesting some material which we have 
supplied. We hope that in this manner we 
may be of some little help to the deaf of 
Mexico. 

Another letter came this month from a 
young student. She wanted to know where 
she could find a senior high school for the 
deaf. She wrote such excellent English, we 
surmised that she must have an education 


on the senior high school level, so we ad¬ 
vised her to try for admission to Gailaudet 
College. We hope she makes the grade. 

A news item in the July issue mentioned 
efforts of a group in Los Angeles to secure 
an additional income tax exemption for 
the deaf, and this office has received a 
few inquiries about that. We have no in¬ 
formation on this activity, except hearsay 
but one member has asked us to repeat 
the result of a recent survey on this ques 
tion conducted by the N.A.D. At the St. 
Louis convention of the N.A.D. it was re¬ 
quested to poll the state associations in an 
effort to ascertain whether or not the deaf 
wanted this extra exemption. The state 
associations were requested to ask their 
members to vote on the question at their 
conventions. At the time of the Dallas con¬ 
vention of the N.A.D. in 1960, 26 state as¬ 
sociations had voted and the results were 
reported at Dallas as follows: 

In favor of the exemption 366 

Against 5,433 

The Home Office receives numerous re¬ 
quests each month from clubs, associa¬ 
tions, and other groups, asking us to ad¬ 
vertise in programs for their various af¬ 
fairs. The N. A. D. of course would like to 
help, but if it honored one such request it 
would have to honor them all, which 
would be impossible. We trust local or¬ 
ganizations understand this when we are 
forced to turn down their requests for ad¬ 
vertising. 

We missed the deadline with the finan¬ 
cial report last month, so this month we 
are including reports for both July and 
August, as follows: 


Financial Statement for July, 1961 


RECEIPTS 

Contributions . $ 35.00 

Sale of publications . 3.2$ 

Advancing membership dues . 584.00 

Services rendered . 13.66 

State Assn, quotas 

South Dakota (82.50), Florida (225.00 for 1961-62) . 307.50 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $ 943.41 

EXPENDITURES 

Silent Worker share in membership dues .$ 135.60 

Printing By-laws . 122.29 

Telephone and telegrams . 20.04 

Travel (Speakers to Illinois, Idaho, Texas conventions) . 482.73 

Printing new check book . 5.77 

Committee expenses . 29.00 

Office rent 126.50 

Janitorial services . 15.00 

Salaries . . 482 47 

Withholding taxes paid to IRS . 146.86 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES $1,566.26 


These monthly financial statements were started in January, 1961. From that time 
through the month of July, total receipts have been $9,084.39, and total expenditures 
have amounted to $9,308.43. This shows a deficit for the seven months of $224.04. 


Financial Statement for August, 1961 
RECEIPTS* 

Sale of publications . $ 9.00 

Advancing membership dues . 339.00 

Contribution 2.00 

Services rendered . 3.40 


TOTAL RECEIPTS .$354.30 

EXPENDITURES 

Office supplies . $ 21.45 

Silent Worker share in dues . 147.90 

Printing . 50.00 

Salaries ... . . 482.47 

Withholding taxes paid to IRS . 146.86 

Janitor’s services . 15.00 

Rent . 126.50 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES . $990.18 


*Mrs. Woodruff, who keeps the office records, was on her vacation the latter part of 
August and remittances that came in during her absence have not been completely 
recorded at the time this is written. They will be included in the report for September. 
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FRANCIS C. HIGGINS 
10533 43RD AVENUE 

BELiSVILLE, MARYLAND 


CLUB DICCCTCCy 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 
THE SILENT WORKER, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
33'/2 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m. and holidays 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
l03'/2 Capital Street - Gates Building 
Charleston I, West Virginia 

Open Saturdays and holidays 
Visitors always welcome 

M. Keckley, pres. Mrs. M. Heishman, secy. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
7 East Harrison Street - Second Floor 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Phone AC 1-6199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings 
Noon to I a. m. bat., Sun., and holidays 
Duke Connell, secretary 


Midwest's oldest established deaf club 
DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport 
Detroit I, Michigan 

Visitors always welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 
Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 

—Subscribe to THE SIGN POST- 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

645 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 

O r four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Leonard Marshall, secretary 


GkEATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, INC. 
25 West Ocjden Place 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays and holidays 

Most beautifully decorated club in the country 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meetings 
Except July, August, September 


Hyman Rr : , president 
Max Tennc.ibaum secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D.: 

Mrs. Marca Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Thelma Miller, secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Regular business meeting on first 
Saturday of the month 

Open nightly and all day weekends 
Mrs. Mildred Bui lens, secretary 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47I9 i / 2 Troost Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
121 South 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 

Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 West Jefferson Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren, secretary 


When in Detroit, welcome to— 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit 10, Michigan 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Meeting 4th Saturday of each month 
Kenneth W. Mantz, executive secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Virginia Stack, secretary 
108 North Cherry 
Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
350 North First Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

June Hudson, secretary 
623 Wilshire Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


PHOENIX YMCA SILENT CLUB 
350 North First Avenue 
Phoenix, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

Clubroom open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays 

Visitors welcome 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211'/ 2 East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 

Open Fri. evening, Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly club 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, president 
Betty Braun, secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1006 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a. m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Ann T. Skalicky, secretary 


SACRAMENTO CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Turn Verin Hall - 34th and J Streets 
Sacramento, California 

Third Saturday evening each month 
Mrs. Dorothy Dauger 
5320 Carmen Way 
Sacramento 22, California 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
191 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 

Open weekends - Visitors welcome 
Mrs. Marjorie Auslander, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 
For information write: 

Mrs. Barbara Anderson, secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
T. Tortorici, pres. C. Hanton, vice pres. 

Mrs. V. Langford, secy. V. Folgate, trees. 


Visitors are welcome to— 

SILENT CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
3517 North Grand 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We are open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Gene McLaughlin, president 
George Smith, Jr., secretary 


TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF. INC. 
909 ! /2 Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 

Open Saturday evenings except any 
5th Saturday of a month 
Ray Carter, president 
Ed Bowman secretary 


When in Toronto, welcome to 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1170 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Also on holidays 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, New York 

Open daily from noon to midnight 
David A. Davidowitz, president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
930'/ 2 West Douglas - I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Pauline Conwell, secretary 
Visitors welcome 






































